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Gearing for Action in Critical Periods 


DOROTHY BELL 


A T the Chicago meeting last sum- 
mer, the Board of Directors and 
Committee on Research and Serv- 
ice took steps toward a decentrali- 
zation of research and activity 
into the grass roots of the Asso- 
ciation. These were in the form 
of a recommendation to the re- 
gional associations that committees 
paralleling the five national com- 
mittees of research be created 
within each region. Where there 
were further subdivisions into 
state or other associations within 
the regions, it was suggested that 
like committees be set up. 


These regional committees were 
conceived of as similar in struc- 
ture and function to the national 
committees. The thought was that 
each would include within its mem- 
bership the national committee 
member for that region. Where 
further subdivisions exist, the re- 
gional committee member would 
be a member of the state commit- 
tee. Thus a chain of contact and 
expression of viewpoint would 
always be possible between the na- 
tional, the regional, and the state 
committees. The national commit- 
tees would benefit by regional 
knowledge of current and new 
areas of interest. The local com- 


mittees would benefit by national 
backing and reflections of national 
attitudes toward activities and 
problems. 


Thus our objectives were to 
complement and enhance the work 
of the central committees through 
local area committee research and 
service; to strengthen regional 
and state associations where help- 
ful through such participation 
with their own areas; and to pro- 
vide a greater pool of experienced 
personnel familiar with problems 
and challenges for similar com- 
mittee work on the national level 
and for the Board of Directors as 
well. 

A fourth intent, briefly audibly 
recognized but for the most part 
pressing mutely against our shoul- 
ders, was the desire to strengthen 
our over-all organization with a 
two-way “walkie-talkie” through 
national, regional, and state levels 
in case of national emergency. The 
time was the end of July. The 
U. N. forces were still retreating 
in Korea. The picture was dark 
and uncertain. 


It takes time for regional and 
state associations to adopt and set 
up committees as suggested by the 
Directors. We have had six months, 
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enough for consideration, not 
enough perhaps in every case for 
translation into organizations. It 
is to our advantage to continue as 
rapidly as possible the creation of 
these grass roots committees. It 
is our definite hope that they be 
ready to participate at the Des 
Moines meeting. 


As the national crisis seemingly 
has fluctuated through the fall 
months, it has become increasingly 
clear that for the sake of our pri- 
mary objectives alone the broaden- 
ing of our base of activities and 
participation is highly desirable. 


In these days of early December, 
it is pointedly obvious that our 
fourth interest—to create an inner 
framework of nerve centers and 
communications lines—was_ well 
conceived. What the future holds, 
long range or immediate, none of us 
knows. The restrictions of World 
War II possibly are near. We may 
be forced to suspend annual meet- 
ings, even emergency meetings of 
national officers and the Research 
Committees. If so, we shall not 
be so paralyzed as we were before. 
Machinery for study and action at 
local levels is now provided, and 
means for communication and con- 
sultation on the national level and 
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return is already set up. The com- 
mittees will be able to function 
back and forth just as the Board 
of Directors will communicate with 
regional and state Executive Com- 
mittees and Boards. For this it 
seems to me that we may be pro- 
foundly thankful. The more time 
we have before a crisis explodes, 
the stronger can be our organiza- 
tion. 

Certainly in the event of total 
war or continued skirmishes of 
that war, problems of untold mag- 
nitude and undreamed nature are 
going to arise. Then we shall need 
every means at our command to 
consult together, to help each other, 
to make possible emergency deci- 
sions based on the widest possible 
coverage. Where could we secure 
better machinery than this? 

Should world conflict be avoided, 
the same machinery working 
throughout our junior’ college 
world should give us a cohesion, 
a nationwide awareness and under- 
standing of regional as well as 
national problems and _ achieve- 
ments, and a harmony of action 
by which the junior colleges may 
win great accomplishments and 
make great contributions to the 
education of generations of new 
citizens in this troubled century. 








A Suggested Plan for National Defense* 


Tue plan for national defense 
herewith proposed evolved from a 
number of studies made by the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges. The Committee on Legis- 
lation has considered this matter 
since 1945. Some action has been 
taken at nearly every annual con- 
vention since that date. In es- 
sence the plan has been circulated 
widely among the junior colleges. 
It has been discussed in regional 
and state meetings and with 
several faculty and student groups. 
The substance of the plan was pre- 
sented at Congressional hearings 
in 1947 and again in 1948. Some 
modifications have been made re- 
cently because of changed world 
conditions. Several resolutions 
have been passed in support of the 
general plan; no serious criticisms 
have been voiced. 

This particular plan is strongly 
slanted towards education and 
military training at the post-high 
school level. It is by no means 
comprehensive of all factors es- 
sential to national security. Rather 
it aims to focus attention on two 
troublesome features with respect 
to the deferment of college stu- 
dents and the full utilization of 
educational institutions. There are 
several proposals for the solution 
of these problems. When boiled 
down, they may be classified as: 
(1) The cutting score; (2) the 
drag net plan of the American Le- 
gion; (3) the universal service 


plan of President Conant. None of 
these plans envisages the concur- 
rent and continuous program of 
education and military training 
proposed by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. Each, ‘in 
one way or another, provides for 
either military training or educa- 
tion, or both but not concurrently. 
The Association states in effect 
that we need three things: (1) all 
the education that can possibly be 
provided; (2) military training for 
every able-bodied young man; (3) 
both objectives to be reached con- 
currently. One does not need 
necessarily to wait on the other. 
The Association’s plan aims to 
leave the way open for the largest 
possible degree of voluntary choice 
on the part of each young man. If 
we are to avoid the dangers of 
national regimentation, one of the 
greatest problems facing us today, 
this feature of choice is essential. 
Regimentation will be great 
enough under any circumstances. 
For this reason no proposal has 
been made in the Association’s 
plan for assigning young men un- 


*Editor’s Note: The grave interna- 
tional situation, and the serious prob- 
lems of training manpower which at- 
tend this situation make it desirable to 
publish the following plan for combin- 
ing education and military service. Space 
limitations in the Journal require that 
some feature be deleted to make this 
publication possible. In line with this, 
it was decided to drop the long book re- 
view, “Judging the New Books.” This 
feature will be resumed in the February 
issue of the Journal. 
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able to do military service to other 
forms of duty. Some plans have 
called for this type of universal 
service. When they are pinned 
down to concrete examples of just 
what non-military services would 
be, some of them approach noth- 
ing less than slave labor. Let it 
be hoped that America has not yet 
reached the point where imitation 
must be made of the Russian sys- 
tem of enforced labor camps. Even 
the Association’s plan is offered 
with the greatest reluctance and 
with a sense of its necessity. It 
would be far better to propose 
plans for peaceful settlement of 
international differences and the 
expenditure of money, materials 
and labor on projects to improve 
the conditions of the human race. 


It should be emphasized that 
students in college would be in 
some branch of the military train- 
ing program just as though they 
were in the regular’ establish- 
ments. The only differences would 
be in degree of time devoted to the 
military aspects of the program 
and the rate of acceleration in 
training. It could not be claimed, 
therefore, that students had been 
deferred. They would be under 
military and not civilian status. 


Assumptions 
This suggested plan for national 
defense assumes the following 
points: 
1. The United States and the na- 
tions of the free world will be 


faced with a long-term contest 
of strength. Any plan, there- 
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fore, based on a short-term 
contest will be unrealistic. 

2. It may be expected that every 
able-bodied man of sound mind 
will be needed in a program 
of national defense, either in 
the military or the civilian ac- 
tivities. 

3. In order to maintain the mili- 
tary strength, it may be ex- 
pected that every acceptable 
young man on reachiny his 
18th or 19th birthday will be 
required to take some form of 
military training and be sub- 
ject to call in military service 
during the next 6 to 10 years 
of his life. 


4. The contest of strength will 


involve at least three main as- 
pects: (a) ideological, (b) 
technological, (c) military, 
either potential or actual. 

5. If the foregoing statement is 
correct, then national defense 
must take all three aspects of 
the contest into account. 


6. If the ideological, technological 
and military aspects are taken 
into account in national de- 
fense, education and military 
training must go hand in hand. 
We cannot sacrifice one at the 
expense of the other. Even 
our military strength is based 
fundamentally on education. 


The Plan 
The National Defense Act of 1951 
should provide for the following 
features: 
1. Every able-bodied male citi- 
zen on reaching the age of 18, 
if he is not still in high school 
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and in that case the age should 
not be later than 20, should 
begin a program of military 
training which when completed 
will be not less than 12 months 
as a minimum of continuous 
training, or its equivalent. 


Registration of all male citi- 
zens should be required at age 
17. Pre-induction examinations 
should be completed not later 
than age 18. In case a student 
is attending high school and 
will not graduate at the usual 
age, examinations should be 
not later than his 20th birth- 
day. 

Plans under which citizens 
may obtain the minimum re- 
quirement of 12 months of 
military training should be 
varied according to circum- 
stances and the needs of the 
inductees, somewhat after the 
following: 


a. Enlistment in any branch of the 
regular military establishments ac- 
cording to laws and regulations 
governing such enlistments. 

b. Enlistment in the National Guard 
of the several states according to 
laws and regulations governing such 
enlistments. Drill periods should 
be for two evenings each week, in- 
stead of one. Summer camps should 
be for four weeks each year. The 
National Guard should be greatly 
expanded, perhaps from one to two 
million men. It should be kept un- 
der the control of the several states 
with Federal cooperation as at the 
present time. The National Guard 
should receive realistic training for 
civilian defense in addition to mili- 
tary training for field operations. 

c. Appointment to attend one of the 
national military academies. 


d. Four years of R. O. T. C., N. R. O. T. 
C. or specialized O. R. C. with at 
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least three summer camps of eight 
weeks each. All able-bodied male 
students desiring to attend college 
and acceptable to the colleges, 
would be required to enroll in mili- 
tary training units. Commissioned 
officer personnel would be selected 
from the most promising graduates. 
All others would be placed in re- 
serve according to their abilities. 


. Enrollment in essentially military 


schools with summer camp training 
provided as for R. O. T. C. and 
other senior college units. 


. Enrollment in junior colleges or 


technical institutes with provision 
made for Senior R. O. T. C., Junior 
N. R. O. T. C. or specialized O. R. C. 
or other forms of regular military 
training. Junior N. R. O. T. C. units 
are included in the list, because it 
is believed that basic training for 
these units can be given in junior 
colleges. Students should have the 
privilege of advancing to 3rd year 
standing in the Senior program, if 
acceptable in all other respects to 
senior colleges. Junior college grad- 
uates in R. O. T. C. should be ac- 
corded the same privilege; that is, 
for Advanced R. O. T. C. in senior 
institutions. 


. Students planning for two-year pro- 


grams only in junior colleges and 
technical institutes should be re- 
quired to fulfill the three camp 
experiences by taking a basic 12 
weeks before entering junior col- 
lege and two camp periods of eight 
weeks each during the two years in 
the junior college or technical in- 
stitute. During the two years in 
the junior college or technical in- 
stitute, military training would be 
required in the same manner as 
would be the case in senior colleges. 


. If the inductee could not or would 


not elect one of the above options, 
he would then be required to pursue 
one year of continuous military 
training. 


. Unless his services were required 


for active military field duty, any 
male citizen in the above categories 
would at the end of his training be 
automatically placed in the reserves 
for a period of years. 
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j. Maintain Selective Service as the 
national agency to screen young 
men into the various branches of 
military training. At the end of 
their training they would be subject 
to the call of the various branches of 
the military to which they would 
belong by reason of their reserve 
status. 


k. It might be possible to set up a 
rotating plan for the camps so that 
all of them would not come within 
the summer months. Such a plan 
could, we believe, be worked out by 
the military authorities so that per- 
sonnel in charge would work around 
the calendar. 


Explanations 
In explanation of the above- 


suggested plan, the following ob- 
servations may be in order: 


Be 


Military training for all stu- 
dents in college is simply the 
extension of a principle now 
in effect at all land-grant col- 
leges, all essentially military 
schools, a number of junior col- 
leges such as Arlington and 
Tarleton in Texas, and indeed 
in a number of high schools. 
There is nothing novel about 
the plan of education and mili- 
tary training both at the same 
time. The only new idea about 
the above-stated plan is that 
all young men who wish to 
attend college before they have 


satisfied their military train- 


ing requirements, if they are 
18 years of age, must take 
military training in post-high 
school institutions concurrent- 
ly with their regular education. 


It is admitted that some col- 
leges will not wish to have 
military training units on their 
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campuses. This will be their 
privilege. There will be no 
compulsion with institutions. 
Some students will not wish to 
take military training at the 
same time they are getting 
their education. This is their 
privilege. However, if the 
young man is able-bodied, is 
18 years of age, he must satisfy 
his military requirements 
either in college or out of it. If 
he insists on going to college, 
then he must take his military 
training concurrently with his 
program of education. 


Why are junior colleges and 
technical institutes brought 
into the plan? For the follow- 
ing reasons: 


a. They have grown rapidly within the 
past several years and now num- 
ber approximately 630 in the Uni- 
ted States. Only 90 of them are for 
women; all others are either for 
men or are coeducational. For the 
school year 1948-49, there were 
272,537 full-time freshmen and soph- 
omores enrolled in these schools. 
There were nearly as many more 
part-time and adult students. It 
is estimated conservatively that 
there were no less than 125,000 full- 
time men students. It is believed 
that should a program of education 
and military training be made avail- 
able to junior colleges, 200,000 men 
would avail themselves of the plan. 


b. Junior colleges and technical insti- 
tutes stress what are called “ter- 
minal” programs. There are more 
than 100 such programs of two 
years in length with emphasis on 
general, related and technical-voca- 
tional education. In civilian life, 
there is need for 5 or 6 semi-pro- 
fessionally trained persons for 
each professionally trained person. 
This is especially true in fields like 
engineering and industry. It is un- 
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derstood that about the same ratio 
exists in the military establish- 
ments. For this reason, the junior 
colleges and technical institutes are 
in a strategic position to train large 
numbers of technicians of all sorts 
needed by the armed services. At- 
tached herewith is a breakdown of 
facilities for such programs in the 
State of California alone. 


. Roughly, about 30 per cent of jun- 
ior college graduates continue their 
education in senior colleges and 
universities. For example, the Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of 
California, Berkeley Campus, has 
an enrollment of about 350 students 
in the freshman class, about the 
same number in the sophomore 
class, but about 1,100 in the junior 
class and almost as many in the 
senior class. This shows the effect 
junior colleges are having on the 
composition of some senior college 
enrollments. There should be, there- 
fore, an opportunity for junior col- 
lege students to have military train- 
ing so that they could qualify for 
Advanced R. O. T. C. and other 
forms of military training in the 
junior and senior years. National 
defense needs these potential offi- 
cers and should arrange to provide 
them with opportunities for train- 
ing on an equitable basis with other 
college students. 


. The great majority of junior col- 
lege students live at home. They 
could take their military training 
in the same manner while living 
at home as could students who 
would be living away from home in 
dormitories. In all probability, 
many junior college units could 
make use of local armories in the 
day time, because most of them are 
in use at night only. 
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school except on condition of sat- 
isfactory scholarship and military 
training. Failing in either, he would 
be subject to military duty in some 
other form. 


. Provide large pools of well-educated 


and technically trained men with 
thorough military training. Out of 
this pool would come large num- 
bers of commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers and special- 
ists in many fields. 


. The same men would be well 


equipped to take their places in the 
civilian economy of the Nation. 


. This suggested plan would save 


large sums of money for the coun- 
try, because the only expense to the 
Government would be military train- 


‘ing. Board, room, transportation 
_to and from home, clothing except 


for uniforms, medical care, etc. 
would be taken care of by the stu- 
dents and their parents except 
when student-soldiers and sailors 
would be on summer camps or 
cruises. 


. This plan would cause far less dis- 


location of the population at the 
age of 18 or 19 than would be the 
case under some other forms of 
universal military training. It would 
be a more gradual change from the 
home and school environment to 
that of military camps than other 
plans. In times when there is less 
than complete mobilization, this 
point is highly important morally, 
socially, in respect to domestic re- 
lations and politically. 


. There has been much talk about 


establishing cutting scores so that 
only the very highest standing high 
school graduates would be permitted 
to go to college. This plan would 
not meet the needs for the educa- 
tion of many different kinds of 
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young men, but largely those who 
were very able in an academic 
sense. It is well known that high 
standing students academically do 
not always make the best practical 
leaders. The proposed method of 
high selectivity of the brilliant few 
would defeat its own purpose; 
namely, that of giving the country 
an ample number of leaders. In 


4. The plan the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges pro- 
poses would do the following 
things if it were accepted and 
implemented: 


a. Fill the colleges with hard-working, 
competent students. No _ student 
would be permitted to remain in 
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all probability, it would not be 
approved by the American people. 
Already, it has been roundly de- 
nounced as an elite educational 
policy contrary to the very prin- 
ciples of democracy. The democratic 
plan for education and military 
training for probably a million 
young men would give the proper 
spread to various kinds and types 
of talent needed in national defense. 


g. Under present conditions, about 
550,000 young men complete sec- 
ondary schools each year. Under 
the plan of education and military 
training concurrently, the numbers 
who would enter colleges probably 
would be: 150,000 to junior colleges 
and technical institutions; 300,000 
to senior colleges and universities; 
100,000 to the armed services or to 
special one year military training 
programs. About 1,100,000 young 
men become 18 years of age an- 
nually so that only a little more 
than one-half of this age group now 
graduates from high school. This 
would leave a pool of approximately 
600,000 high school graduates and 
non-graduates available for regular 
military establishments, the WNa- 
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tional Guard and special one year 
military training programs. 


h. Students desiring to go on for pro- 
fessional education in medicine, law, 
teaching, business, public service, 
the ministry or the priesthood, 
would be encouraged to do so but 
would still be in reserve status. 


The foregoing constitutes sug- 
gestions for a long-term program 
to create a nation of well-educated 
and militarily trained young men. 
In case of total mobilization, it 
would be well understood that 
greatly accelerated preparation 
would have to take place. Prob- 
ably many of the features of a 
long-term plan would then have 
to be abandoned. 

These suggestions are submitted 
by Jesse P. Bogue, Executive Sec- 
retary, American Association of 
Junior Colleges, and have been 
generally approved by junior col- 
leges in the United States. 








A Proposal for Electronics Training 


In Junior Colleges 
H. O. JOHNSON 


INTRODUCTION 
Electronics Training in Junior Colleges 


Tue President’s Commission in 


its Report on Higher Education, 
recognized the shift of occupa- 
tional centers from the major pro- 
ducing industries toward the dis- 
tribution and service trades. The 
Commission therefore recom- 
mended the established of courses 
of study on the sub-professional 
level to supply each community 
with technicians for the service 
trades. 

Since the close of World War II, 
television has entered the homes 
of millions of Americans. To date, 
television has been limited to areas 
within 50 or 60 miles of large 
cities, but with an increased know- 
ledge of design and station instal- 
lations, television in most rural 
communities in the next decade is 
a distinct probability. 

Even today with television con- 
centrated in areas about large 
cities, the ability of the sales or- 
ganizations to supply trained in- 
stallation and service technicians 
is taxed to the limit. Prior to 
World War II, electronic equip- 
ment was limited to comparative- 
ly simple home receivers. Voltages 
employed in this equipment were 
low and precision adjustments 
were relatively unimportant. Little 
training was required to service 


the home radio receivers. How- 
ever, in order to service television 
receivers, the technician must be 
carefully trained, and schools pre- 
pared to offer this training are 
not adequate in number. Junior 
colleges seem ideally constituted 
to supply the training and correct 
the deficiency. 

The home radio and automatic 
phonograph are not obsolete, but 
are becoming increasingly com- 
plex. Purchasers of radios and 
phonographs are demanding 
standards of performance that are 
obtainable only when the equip- 
ment is serviced by well-trained 
technicians. 

The increased uses of mobile, 
frequency-modulated transmitters 
and receivers in emergency ve- 
hicles, such as doctors’ automo- 
biles will require additional num- 
bers of trained technicians. 

Industry is employing an in- 
creased number of electronic pro- 
cesses. Automatic controls are re- 
placing manual systems, and high 
speed, radio-frequency heating is 
replacing slower methods. Again, 
trained operators and service tech- 
nicians are needed. 

The courses of study outlined 
herein are intended to reflect the 
needs of local communities for 
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specific training. A two-year 
course of study is recommended. 
The technical subjects of the first 
year are general and basic while 
the second year technical courses 
are specializations—_television, 
radio communications and indus- 
trial electronics. It is probable that 
junior colleges in some communi- 
ties will not need to offer the in- 
dustrial electronics, but courses 
should be established to satisfy 
the needs of the community 
whether the _ specializations be 
those outlined here or in other 
courses. 


The instruction should be ter- 
minal in character, organized to 
produce a service technician at the 
end of two years. No attempt 
should be made to give the first 
two years of an electrical engineer- 
ing course. Whereas engineering 
training aims at developing an in- 
dividual capable of designing new 
equipment or systems, technician 
training aims at producing an in- 
dividual capable of maintaining 
existing equipment. 


The Navy Department’s interest 
in electronics training in junior 
colleges stems from several 
sources. First, in the interest of 
national defense: In the event of 
another war, thousands of trained 
technicians will be needed both 
within and outside of the Armed 
Forces. The training given in elec- 
tronics for civilian needs may be 
applied directly to military needs. 
A large number of civilian organ- 
izations equipped to provide elec- 
tronic training will be of great 
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value in the event of rapid expan- 
sion and training of the Armed 
Forces. Second, the Navy, over 
the last four years, has been losing 
a large majority of its trained 
electronic technicians to industry 
and the service trades. This has 
placed a strain upon the Navy to 
replenish its trained technicians. 
Service trades and industry being 
supplied by technicians trained in 
civilian organizations will reduce 
the demand for Navy trained tech- 
nicians. 


The Navy Department is inter- 
ested in assisting the junior col- 
leges in developing programs of 
electronics instruction but does not 
wish to direct or dictate the con- 
tent or nature of the courses. It 
is desired that the junior colleges 
take the initiative in establishing 
the courses and inform the Navy 
Department on ways and means of 
assisting. 


Courses of Study 
FIRST YEAR COURSES 


Unit I: Direct Current Funda- 
mentals of Electronics. 


The emphasis should be upon the 
elements of direct current as ap- 
plied to electronics. Current flow 
should be the newer concept, i.e., 
negative to positive. The topics to 
be included are: structure of mat- 
ter as related to electricity ; funda- 
mental electrical units; direct cur- 
rent circuits covering Ohm’s law; 
Kirchoff’s laws and power in di- 
rect current circuits; primary and 
secondary batteries, electromagne- 
tic induction stressing Lenz’s law, 
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Faraday’s law of self induction, 
and natural induction; direct cur- 
rent generator principles and ap- 
plication; direct current motors, 
controllers, and application; direct 
current meters and instruments. 


Unit II: Alternating Current Fun- 
damentals of Electricity. 

The emphasis should be upon the 
elements of alternating current as 
applied to electronics. Frequencies 
considered should be 60 cycle-sin- 
gle phase, audio, and radio. The 
topics to be included are: genera- 
tion and characteristics of the sine 
wave; phase relationships of cur- 
rent and voltage; harmonics and 
their effect on fundamental; in- 
ductive reactance; capacitive re- 
actance; impedence; series reso- 
nant circuits; parallel resonance 
circuits; filter circuits; circuit Q; 
alternating current measuring in- 
struments; alternating current mo- 
tors and generators characteristic 
of electronic applications. 


Unit IIIT: Basic Electronics. 

The emphasis in this unit should 
be upon the principle of electronics 
common to the three specializations 
outlined herein. Subjects to be in- 
cluded in this section are: thermi- 
onic emissions and vacuum tubes; 
rectification; power supplies in- 
cluding filter system; vacuum tube 
characteristics; principles of am- 
plification; audio amplifier cir- 
cuits; radio amplifier circuits; os- 
cillators; principles of radio trans- 
mission; principles of radio recep- 
tion. The teaching of test equip- 
ment associated with these sub- 
jects shall be included. 


Television Specialty 
SECOND YEAR COURSES 
Unit I (T): Special Circuits 


The emphasis on this unit should 
be the special circuits character- 
istic of television cathode ray 
tubes. Topics to be included are: 
non-sinusoidal waves and trans- 
sients; R/C and L/C circuits; 
power supply circuits; voltage mul- 
tiplier; voltage regulators; ampli- 
fier circuits and coupling systems; 
amplified frequency responses; 
feed back amplifier, video ampli- 
fiers; cathode follower circuits; 
phase inverter circuits; paraphase 
amplifiers, VHF oscillator; R/C 
oscillators; limiting circuits; peak- 
ing circuits; squaring circuits; 
clamping circuits; thyrations, saw 
tooth generator circuits; multivi- 
brators; shock-excited oscillators, 
blocking oscillators; phase shifting 
circuits; counting circuits ; cathode 
ray tubes and circuits. 


Unit II (T): T. V. Receivers Theo- 
ry and Servicing. 


The study of this unit should be 
of the circuits of the most common 
television receivers. The practical 
work should be the adjustment and 
servicing of television receivers. 
It is recommended that the student 
work on a cooperative part-time 
study-work basis with television 
sales and service organizations. 


Radio Specialty 


Unit I (R): Radio Transmitter and 
Receiver Theory and Practice. 


The emphasis in this section 
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should be upon low-power radio 
transmitters ; commercial home re- 
ceivers, AM and FM; and com- 
munication type receivers. The 
course should contain: oscillators 
and related circuits; frequency 
multiplier; intermediate stage am- 
plifiers; power amplifiers, trans- 
mitter antenna; modulators; key- 
ing circuits; and remote control 
devices. In receivers, radio fre- 
quency tuners and amplifiers; IF 
amplifiers, mixer and oscillator 
circuits; detector circuits; audio 
amplifier circuits; reproducers; 
microphones; A.V.C. circuits; au- 
tomatic frequency controls; FM 
discriminator circuits. 


Unit II (R): Radio Receiver Serv- 
icing. 

The study of this unit should be 
circuits of the most common re- 
ceivers. Time should be divided 
about equally between theory and 
practical work. Cooperative part- 
time study and part-time work 
should be employed if possible, 
with the student performing prac- 
tical work in maintenance of radio 
receivers, transmitters character- 
istic of police cars, rail and taxi- 
cab installations. 


Industrial Electronics Specialty 


Unit I (Ind): Industrial Electronic 
Circutts. 

The emphasis in this unit should 
be on the components and types 
of circuits characteristic of indus- 
trial applications of electronics. 
Subjects to be included are: gas- 
filled and high vacuum tubes; thy- 
ratons; high current rectifiers; 
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amplifiers; time delay circuits; 
light and heat relays; vacuum tube 
circuits for control of large cur- 
rents; resistance-welding controls; 
heating and light dimming con- 
trols; vacuum tube controls of 
motors; amplidynes; voltage and 
speed regulators; electronic heat- 
ers; temperature recorders. 


Umt II (Ind): Industrial Electron- 
ic Applications. 


The study of this unit should 
concentrate on actual industrial 
applications of electronics in the 
area. Where possible, cooperative 
work-study programs (on-the-job 
training) should be developed to 
maximum, 


Organizations of Course of Study 
1. Division of Time: 


Course time should be divided 
about equally between electronics 
and non-technical subjects. The 
non-technical courses should in- 
clude English characteristics of 
business, American history or so- 
cial problems and business sub- 
jects. 


2. Course Length: 


A period of two years (four 
semesters) is contemplated to cov- 
er the subject matter. Electronics 
Units I, II, and III should be cov- 
ered the first year, Unit III oc- 
cupying the full second semester. 
The second year (third and fourth 
semester) should be the period of 
specialization. The specializations 
suggested are radio, television, and 
industrial electronics. General 
principles and circuits of the spe- 
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cialization should be studied the 
third semester. The fourth se- 
mester should consist of a coopera- 
tive program of classroom theory 
and actual work in sales, service 
or industrial concerns where on- 
the-job experience in maintenance 
of electronic equipment can be 
gained. 


38. Organization of Technical 
Courses: 


There should be no division be- 
tween lecture and laboratory peri- 
ods. The instructional spaces 
should be designed so the instructor 
may lecture or direct the labora- 
tory work, whichever is most ap- 
propriate for the subject at hand. 
A suggested floor plan is included 
herein. 


Mathematics should be _inte- 
grated with the theory and prac- 
tical work so that it can be taught 
when needed in the amounts 
needed. When it is taught as a 
separate course, considerable ab- 
stract subject matter often creeps 
into the course and much needed 
mathematics is omitted. 


For Unit I, enough equipment 
should be provided so that a set 
is available for each two students; 
for Unit II, a set for each three 
students. A set of equipment 
should be available for each stu- 
dent for Unit III, which includes 
the construction of actual elec- 
tronic equipment. The amount of 
equipment to be provided for the 
Units of specialized instruction 
should be commensurate with the 
needs of the course. 
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Five two-hour classes or three 
three-hour classes each week are 
recommended, with preference giv- 
en to the latter. Although one less 
class hour will be used, at least 
equivalent instructional time will 
be available due to the reduction 
of time required to open and close 
classes. 


Procurement of Teachers 
Available Sources: 


Teachers for electronics instruc- 
tion will be available from three 
sources: those qualified technically 
and pedagogically; those qualified 
technically only; those qualified in 
the subject of physics and peda- 
gogically, but not in electronics. 
It is probable that those fully 
qualified for the instruction will 
be limited in number, insufficient 
to supply the demand. 

Potential teachers qualified in 
electronics, but lacking minimum 
education requirements to qualify 
for certification, present a prob- 
lem of an individual nature. Each 
candidate must be required to sat- 
isfy the minimum educational re- 
quirements prior to certification. 


The most promising source of 
teachers is the presently trained 
physics teachers and college sen- 
iors prepared to teach physics. 
The additional training needed is a 
few weeks instruction in technical 
electronics and the methodology 
of the subject. A_ six-to-eight- 
weeks summer course for two suc- 
cessive summers should be ample 
to satisfy this need. 


The Navy Department is inter- 
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ested in assisting the junior col- 
leges in providing a course of study 
to qualify physics teachers in elec- 
tronics. The nature of this assist- 
ance will need to be commensurate 
with financial ability and legal 
considerations. Suggestions as to 
the nature of this assistance are 
invited. 
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Equipment List for Units I, II, and III 
Per Class of 


A. Basic Electricity student 10 
1. Pith balls 2 20 
2. Cotton thread 1 yard 20 yard 
3. Ebonite rod 1 10 
4. Glass rod 1 10 
5. Cats fur 1 piece 10 
6. Wool flannel 1 piece 10 
7. Silk 1 piece 10 
8. Copper metal 

(pennies) 1 10 
9. Zinc metal 

(pennies) 1 10 
10. Silver metal 

(dimes) 1 10 
11. Dry cells 6 inch 1% 

volt 1 10 
12. Dry cells 6 inch 

(dead) 1 10 


13. Copper wire, 24 
gauge (Push back) 


White insulation 1 spool 1 
Green insulation 1 spool 1 
Red insulation 1 spool 1 
Brown insulation 1 spool 1 
Black insulation 1 spool 1 
14. Nichrome wire 24 or 
30 gauge 50 yards 1 
15. Battery—B type 45 
volt 10 
16. Croow—Electromag- 
netic Kit 2 
17. Crow—Rotating Ma- 
chinery Kit (3 Frame) 2 
B. Meters and Test Equipment 
1. Multimeter, 
Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter 
1000 Ohm per volt 1 10 
20,000 Ohm per volt 1 


2. Demonstration size (Class 
Voltmeter—ammeter up to 
30) 1 


6. 


7. 
8. 
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Per Class of 


student 


. Vacuum Tube Voltmeter 


Volt-Ohmist Jr or equivalent 


. Vacuum Tube Tester 
. Signal Generators 


(Audio Frequency) 

Signal Generators 

(Radio Frequency) 
Oscilloscopes 

3 inch tube—5 inch preferred 
Tachometer 

High Current Meter AC/DC 


C. Tools 


1. 


ons] Ol 6 


. Diagonals—6 inch 

. Screw drivers—6 inch 
. Screw drivers—3 inch 
. Spin—tites 6 socket set 
. File bastard—10 inch 
. Rosin Core solder 


Soldering irons—125 
watt 


— 


. Long nose pliers—6 


inch 


ee ae 


D. Basic Electronics 


1. 


CAPACITOR, Dry, 
Electrolytic, 8-8 mfd, 
450 volt, W.V. round 
metal can type, single 
mounting Cornell-Du- 
bulier type EB or 
equivalent. 1 


. CAPACITOR, Dryelec- 


trolytic, paper, tubular, 

.5 mfd, 50 volt, W.V. 
Sprague TA 55 or 
equivalent 1 


. CAPACITOR, paper, 


tubular, .56 mfd, 400 

volt D.C., W.V. 

Sprague AA or equiva- 
lent. 1 


. CAPACITOR. paper, 


tubular, .1 mfd, 400 

volt D.C., W.V. 

Sprague AA or equiva- 
lent. 6 


. CAPACITOR, paper, 


tubular, .01 mfd, 400 

volt D.C., W.V. 

Sprague AA or equiva- 
lent. 10 


. CAPACITOR, paper, 


tubular, .005 mfd, 400 
volt D.C., W.V. 

Sprague AA or equiva- 
lent. 2 


. CAPACITOR, paper, 


tubular, .001 mfd, 400 
volt D.C., W.V. 

Sprague AA or equiva- 
lent. 2 


10 


2 
1 


10 


10 


10 


60 


100 


20 


20 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Per Class of 
student 
. CAPACITOR, mica, 


molded case, .0005 mfd, 
Cornell-Dubulier 5w or 
equivalent. 


. CAPACITOR, mica, 


molded case, .00025 
mfd, Cornell-Dubulier 
5w or equivalent. 
CAPACITOR, mica, 
molded case, .0001 mfd, 


Cornell-Dubulier, 5w or 


equivalent. 


CAPACITOR, mica, 
molded case, .00005 
mfd, Cornell-Dubulier 
5w or equivalent. 


CAPACITOR, variable, 
double gang, 370 mfd, 
Radio Condenser 87110 
or equivalent. 


CAPACITOR, variable, 
double gang, 370 mfd, 
each section with trim- 
mers attached, Radio 
Condenser 8252155 or 
equivalent. 


CAPACITOR, Padder, 
mica-insulated, isolon- 
ite base, 650 mfd, 
screw-driver adjust- 
ment, complete with 
mounting nuts and 
acessories. Meissner 
type 2207006 or equi- 
valent. 

CAPACITOR, Dryelec- 
trolytic, paper, tubular 
8 mfd, 450 volts D.C., 
Solar DT-859A or 
equivalent. 


CAPACITOR, Dryelec- 
trolytic, paper, tubular 
25 mfd, 25 volts D.C., 
Solar B-4 or equiva- 
lent. 

RESISTORS, Carbon, 
insulated pigtail type, 
Stackpole type MB %, 
Continental C-%, or 
IRC Bt % or 
equivalent % watt 
types. In following 
values: 


. 330 ohm, 2w 

. 10 ohm, 10 w 

. 25000 ohm, 1 w . 
. 47000 ohm, 1 w 


RESISTOR, Wire- 
wound, 26000 ohm, 10 
w IRC type AB or 
equivalent. 


1 


- BD bo 


10 


10 


40 


10 


10 


20 


10 


10 


10 


20 
20 
10 
10 


10 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


Per Class of 


student 


POTENTIOMETER, 
500000 ohm, carbon, 

IRC type DS 11-120 or 
equivalent. 1 


POTENTIOMETER, 
500000 ohm, carbon, 

IRC type DS 11-133 or 
equivalent. 2 


COIL, Antenna, 
shielded type, range 

545 to 1580 kc when 
uesd with 370 mmfd 
tuning condensor, 
Meissner type 14-1024 _ 
or equivalent. 1 


COIL, R.F., shielded 
type, range 545 to 1580 

ke when used with 370 
mmfd tuning conden- 
sor, Meissner type 19- 
1-25 or equivalent. 1 


OSCILLATOR, coil, 
shielded type 465 kc IF 
frequency, Meissner 

type 14-4243 or equiva- 
lent. 1 
COIL, R.F., Un- 
shielded, frequency 
range 545 to 1750 ke, 
Allied Radio type 60- 


690 or equivalent. 1 


COIL, R.F., Choka, 8, 
millhenry, Meissner 
type 192078 or equiva- 
lent. 2 


CHOKE, Filter, open 
type construction, 20 
henry, 80 ma 250 ohms, 
Allied Radio type 62- 
002 or equivalent. 2 


TRANSFORMER, 

Power, half shell, 
Mounting centers 2% 

by 21/8 inches. 

Pri. 115 volts 

Sec. 1—700 volts ct. 

70 ma 

Sec. 2—5 volts 3 amp. 
Sec. 3—6/3 volts center 
tapped 2/5 amp. 1 


TRANSFORMER, 

IF input, 456: ko, 

RMA color code, 

Allied Radio 60-502 

or equivalent 1 


TRANSFORMER, 

IF output, 456 ke, 

RMA color code, 

Allied Radio 60-512 

or equivalent. 1 


10 


10 


20 


10 


10 


10 


10 


20 


20 


10 


10 


10 
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47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


1. 


52. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


59. 


Per Class of 


student 


SWITCH, Toggle, 

SPST, 3 amp, 125 v 

8/8 inch shank, 

Arror Hart & 

Hageman 2099AC or 
equivalent. 1 


CHASSIS, Bases, 

tern late metal, 

folded on four sides, 

size 12”x7”"x2”, 

Allied Radio 

86-509 or 

equivalent. 1 


LAMP CORD, twin 
conductor, OSJ, 

Beldon type 1760 or 
equivalent. 8 ft. 


PLUG, Power, rubber 
handle caps, unbreak- 
able soft rubber, sturdy 
brass blades. 1 


TERMINAL mounting 
strip, 6 point, 

ICA 2439 or 

equivalent. 5 


TERMINAL mounting 
strip, 2 point, 

ICA 2420 or 

equivalent. 1 


JACK, Insulated pin, 
ICA 889R, red, 
or equivalent. 6 


JACK, Insulated pin, 
ICA 889B, black, 
or equivalent. 6 


PLUGS, Insulated 
solderless, 2%” long, 

to fit above jacks, 

ICA 885R, red, 

or equivalent. 6 


PLUGS, Insulated 
solderless, 2%” long, 

to fit above jacks, 

ICA 995B, black, 

or equivalent. 6 


MINIATURE DIALS, 
to fit % inch shafts, 
ICA 2164 or equiva- 
lent. 

Tuning knobs. 1 


KNOBS, small, approx. 
11/16” dia. to fit % 
inch shaft, Allied 

Radio 55-035 or equiva- 
lent. 1 


SOCKET, tube, octal, 

8 prong, Am- 

phenol type S8 or 
equivalent. 10 


10 


10 


10 


30 


10 


50 


10 


60 


60 


60 


60 


10 


10 


100 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74, 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 
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Per Clase of 


Student 
SOCKET, tube, 5 
prong, Amphenol 
type S5. 2 
SOCKET, tube, 4 
prong, Amphenol 
type S4. 2 
SPAGHETTI, tubing, 
% inch Michell Rand 
or equivalent. 
SPAGHETTI, tubing, 
1/8 inch Michell 
Rand MR 10. 
WIRE, hookup, push- 
back, Braid lacquered, 
No. 20 Solid Serve, 
black insulated, 
Beldon 8941. 
WIRE, (as above), 
red. 4 ft. 
WIRE, (as above), 
yellow. 
WIRE, (as above), 
green. 
WIRE, (as above), 
blue. 
SOLDER, Rosin core, 
gauge .092 inch. 
Allow 30% tin and 
70% lead Kester 
solder or equivalent. 2 ft. 
SCREWS, RH, Brass, 
6-32x% inch. 10 
SCREWS, RH, Brass, 
6-32x3/8 inch 4 
SCREWS, RH, Brass, 
4-40x3/8 inch. + 
SCREWS, RH, Brass, 
8-32x% inch. 4 
NUTS, Brass, 
6-32. 10 


4 in. 


6 in. 


4 ft. 


18 in. 


. NUTS, Brass, 


8-32. 8 


NUTS, Brass, 

4-40. + 
PHONE CORD, 
tinsel type, 11 strand, 
double cotton braid 
overall, Lenz, Belden 
or equivalent. 
CLIPS, Alligator, 
insulated, red. 2 
CLIPS, Alligator, 
insulated, black. 2 
TRANSFORMER, 

Audio frequency, in- 
terstage, 1 to 3 

ratio, Allied or 
equivalent. 1 


3 ft. 


10 


20 


20 


40 in. 


60 in. 


40 ft. 
40 ft. 
180 in. 
40 ft. 


40 ft. 


20 ft. 
100 

40 

40 

40 
100 

80 


40 


30 ft. 
20 


20 


10 


Sores SY 


ST sotto 


——— 
2 


| 
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Per Class of Per Class of 
student 10 student 10 
81. TRANSFORMER, 500 ohm to 50 K, 
Audio frequency, out- 5 to 20 watts 50 
put, impedance 2. Capacitor assortment, 
matching, 70 ma, Capacity .001 to .1 
1 to 30 ohms, mf W. V. 450 
Stancor A-3823. 2 20 (Papers) 200 
82. SPEAKER, Capacity 8 mfd W. V. 
Cinaudagraph, 6 450 (Electro- 
inch diameter, 3.2 ohm lytic). 50 
voice coil, No. Capacity 20 mfd W. V. 
468730 or equivalent. 25 (Electro- 
(any size may be lytic). 50 
utilized). 1 10 Capacity 25 mmf to 
83. TUBE, Vacuum 80. 1 10 500 mmf (Mica) 100 
84. TUBE, 6SK7. 2 20 3. Intermediate Fre- 
85. TUBE, 6F6. 3 30 quency Transformer, 
86. TUBE, 6SQ7. 1 10 Used, capable of ad- 
87. TUBE, 6C3. 4 40 justing coupling. 10 
88. TUBE, 6SJ7. 1 10 4. Audio frequency 
89. TUBE, 6L6. 2 20 transformers (old). 10 
90. TUBE, 83. 1 10 5. Oscillator coils, 
E. Supplemental electronic Frequency allocated 
components required. to the area. 10 
1. Resistor assortment, 6. Crystals and holders, 
500 ohm to .5 meg Frequency allocated 


1 watt (carbons) 200 to the area. 10 
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Student Work Benches 





Floor Plap for more effective instruction 
(Classroom-shop 20' x 25' combined) 


Modifications may be made according to facilities and equipment.. 








The Course in Living Classics 
at Union Junior College 


ZOE G. TSAGOS 


Ir has long been an accepted goal 
of the junior college not only to 
function as a two-year institution 
of higher learning, but to be also 
an integral part of the community 
in which it is situated. Aware of 
the importance of such a relation- 
ship, junior colleges have planned 
and put into effect various inter- 
community programs. 


The course in Living Classics 
at Union Junior College was in- 
stituted in 1949-50 with the com- 
munity participation aspects of 
the role of the junior college in 
mind. It was an experiment to dis- 
cover how much interest would be 
shown on the part of the people 
of Cranford and _ neighboring 
towns in the reading and discus- 
sion of great works of literature 
under the guidance of members of 
the faculty of Union Junior Col- 
lege, and to discover also how use- 
ful and enjoyable such a ccurse 
would prove to be. Because the 
empirical results have been satis- 
fying and, in many ways, of gen- 
eral interest, it has been felt that 
a report of the mechanics, prog- 
ress, and results of the course 
might provide useful data on the 
activities of the junior college. 


The purpose of the course, which 
was non-tuitional and distinct from 
the student program, was to ex- 
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tend the activities of Union Junior 
College as an active and useful 
member of the community. It was 
felt that this aim would be best 
accomplished by a course in Living 
Classics which would have as its 
main purpose a sharing of knowl- 
edge and of cultural ideas among 
the Union Junior College faculty 
and the members of the community 
who took the course. 

Each of the seven faculty mem- 
bers participating conducted two 
one-hour sessions on a particular 
literary work which has become a 
classic. The role of the faculty 
member, at the first meeting, was 
that of an informal lecturer on the 
period and setting of the work 
chosen. In the second meeting hour 
of each session, it was assumed 
that the work considered had been 
read; the faculty member then 
acted as the leader in a discussion 
on the merits of the book. 


Inasmuch as each member of the 
faculty participating had special- 
ized training in the field wherein 
each classic on the program be- 
longed, it was felt that a prelimi- 
nary lecture would orient the par- 
ticipating public and would also 
give the second session on each 
book greater coordination. There 
would be less tendency for the dis- 
cussion to become diffuse and lose 








THE COURSE IN LIVING CLASSICS 


itself in not too well founded 
generalities. 


Each faculty member chose for 
the course a literary work in his 
or her field which was personally 
considered a lasting contribution 
to world literature. The seven 
books finally decided upon were: 
The Trojan Women, Euripides; 
Don Quixote, Part I, Cervantes; 
George Dandin, Moliere; Nathan 
the Wise, Lessing; Pride and Prej- 
udice, Austen; Walden, Thoreau; 
and Anna Karenina, Tolstoy. 


Forty-three people registered for 
the course from Cranford and 
thirteen from nearby towns. 
Throughout the fourteen weeks 
which the course took for comple- 
tion, there was an average number 
of thirty-five people at each ses- 
sion. 

A few observations on individual 
session reactions and experiences 
may be pertinent here. The lectur- 
er on The Trojan Women spoke to 
the group on the Greek theatre at 
the first meeting. In the discus- 
sion period, the appearance of the 
gods as characters in the play was 
mentioned as an example of a de- 
terrent in the understanding and 
appreciation of a classical tragedy 
such as The Trojan Women. When 
a comparison was made, however, 
between the techniques, in the use 
of the supernatural agent, of 
Shakespeare and the _ classical 
dramatists, a better perspective 
was achieved by the group partici- 
pating in that session. 

The faculty member who lec- 
tured on Don Quixote and the his- 
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torical period of Cervantes, brought 
to the attention of the participants 
the new translation by Putnam of 
Cervantes’ great work. Matteux’s 
translation which was being used 
was compared with the more re- 
cent one and some of the merits of 
each were pointed out in relation 
to the original Spanish version. 
Part two of the book (which was 
not officially read by the group) 
was briefed for them. 


Similar experiences were shared 
in considering the other classics 
which composed the course. How 
different is intolerance today from 
the intolerance of man towards his 
fellows as shown in Nathan the 
Wise? Was George Dandin indica- 
tive of a taste for a type of farce 
in comedy which could only be ap- 
preciated in the day of Louis XIV? 
Was Thoreau justified in taking 
to the woods as shown by Walden 
and in his stand on the economics 
of his day? Would Jane Austen in 
her preoccupation with a micro- 
cosmic analysis of her own social 
environment, as it is seen in Pride 
and Prejudice, appreciate such 
modern analytical writers as Som- 
erset Maugham or Evelyn Waugh? 
Was Anna Karenina a wanton or 
a woman caught in the web woven 
by the society in which she per- 
force took part? 

Early in the course an attempt 
was made to have a summation 
at the end of the discussion period, 
but this was found impracticable 
and unpopular with the group. The 
discussion sessions were kept pur- 
posely informal; they were held in 
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the College library and easy chairs 
were so arranged as to give the 
meeting an atmosphere of a re- 
laxed discussion hour among 
friends. Attempts were made to 
draw out the more silent members 
of the group; the registration list 
with the names of the participants 
was found useful for this purpose. 
All sessions were kept to the sched- 
uled hour and were not allowed 
to become tiring either to the 
participants or the faculty. 

The Living Classics course gave 
the people who attended an in- 
tellectual stimulus in an age of 
many non-intellectual distractions. 
It revived ideas, for some, which 
had been encountered in college 
and then had been allowed to be- 
come part of a past discipline no 
longer applied. The course gave 
the participants an opportunity to 
get together and exchange ideas, 
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to draw closer towards a focal 
point of understanding. 


From the standpoint of the fac- 
ulty who took part in the experi- 
ment, the course in Living Classics 
gave them an opportunity to meet 
their neighbors and to talk with 
them. Ordinarily most members 
of the faculty of any college are 
not too well known in the com- 
munity; some are recognized at 
second-hand through the students, 
and it is safe to say, often this 
means a rather distorted knowl- 
edge. Thus, the nebulous figures 
of those who teach acquired sub- 
stance and form for the people who 
were with them in the fourteen- 
week period. The beneficial effect 
of the exchange of ideas and the 
development of mutual understand- 
ing was felt by the faculty as well 
as by the public participants in 
the course. 








Consumer Problems in General Education 
ARCH W. TROELSTRUP 


E:pucarors have been saying for 
a long time that the curriculum 
should be designed to meet the life 
needs of college students. The goal 
of educational efforts must be to 
provide for every student a gen- 
eral education so adapted to his 
abilities as to develop his maximum 
usefulness to himself, to his future 
family, to his community, to his 
country, and to his world society. 
College programs must be de- 
signed to develop competent citi- 
zens and well-adjusted persons who 
can get along with others. 


It is not difficult to get general 
agreement with statements of such 
broad basic objectives of college 
general education programs, but 
there is much disagreement as to 
how such a program should be 
used in the attempt to construct 
a curriculum for college students 
on over-all objectives readily 
agreed upon. 


Consumer education is one as- 
pect of the larger movement of 
educating for living which has 
made slow but steady progress in 
the last quarter of a century. In 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s report on the “Purpose of 
Education in American Democ- 
racy,” consumer education is in- 
cluded in its list of major objec- 
tives of general education.! In a 
more recent report, the Commis- 
sion again recognized the ability 
to purchase and use goods and 


services as one of the ten “impera- 
tive needs of all people.” 


One simple fact of life is that 
no one can escape being a consum- 
er. Everyone is continuously con- 
fronted with increasingly complex 
consumer problems such as devel- 
oping good habits in choosing, 
buying, using and caring for food; 
choosing, buying or building a 
home; intelligent selection and 
purchase of medical services and 
remedies; investing wisely in the 
education of one’s children and 
one’s self; improving the quality 
of living through proper recrea- 
tion and the use of leisure time; 
learning how to plan the financial 
affairs of the family; knowing 
enough law to avoid trouble with 
others; knowing where to obtain 
reliable information on consumer 
goods and services; and discover- 
ing how to unite with other con- 
sumer-citizens in order to improve 
the position of all consumers. 


These inescapable facts are well- 
known to those who have had the 
experience of making a living. A 
question that goes right to the 
heart of the dilemma is, “Why 
doesn’t the college organize one 
course that cuts across all of the 
important related consumer edu- 
cation courses?” 


1See also Education and Economic Well- 
Being in American Democracy. Washington, 
D. C.: National Educational Association, 
1940, 68-74. 
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In a recent college survey? 112 
of the 116 schools replying report- 
ed a “neglect of consumer educa- 
tion.” According to this sample 
survey it would seem that most 
colleges are not meeting the chal- 
lenge of educating students to meet 
inevitable consumer needs. It seems 
very illogical, indeed, that colleges 
organize the curriculum with great 
care in order to prepare their stu- 
dents to make a living but fail to 
do a correspondingly good job in 
teaching them how to get the most 
satisfaction and happiness from 
the use of income. What, then, can 
be done about it? 


When the question was raised 
at Stephens College about nine 
years ago, the idea of establishing 
an inter-departmental committee 
composed of representatives of 
selected departments who were 
teaching related consumer courses 
or topics, was suggested. Such a 
committee was established with 
representatives from departments 
of Marriage and the Family, 
Clothing, Foods, Child Study, Con- 
sumer Economics, Household Eco- 
nomics, Personal Appearance, and 
Personal Money Management. The 
major question that was raised by 
the committee was, “If a student 
is in college for two years and can 
take only one six-hour course in 
consumer education, what content 
or field should be included in such 
a general education course?” Since 
all the members of this committee 


2Consumer Education Study, “A College 
Course in Consumer Problems,” Washington, 
D. C.: National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1950, 6. 
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were teaching consumer related 
courses or topics, the first result 
of the early sessions was the crea- 
tion of an awareness of the curric- 
ulum problem that confronted 
them. The second outcome, after 
one year of study, was the recom- 
mendation of building a_ basic 
course in Consumer Problems that 
would cut across the consumer- 
related departmental lines. At the 
present time this course carries 
the title, Consumer Problems in 
Family Living, and is a six-hour, 
two semester course. 


The content, emphasis and meth- 
ods used in this basic course have 
undergone many changes in the 
last eight years. These modifica- 
tions have been made largely be- 
cause of carefully conducted 
student evaluation, alumnae sug- 
gestions, recommendations by con- 
sumer consultants who had been 
invited to make suggestions, and 
to some degree, experimentation. 

The five major goals of the gen- 
eral education course in consumer 
education are: 


1. To develop values and stand- 
ards of choice-making which will 
aid in understanding and living 
the democratic way of life — a way 
of life founded upon respect for 
the individual and concern for 
common welfare. It proceeds 
through working together to widen 
the area of shared interests and 
through the use of one’s intelli- 
gence. 

Consumer education, like all real 
education, should help to develop 
a philosophy of life which will be 
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helpful in the making of decisions. 
The kind of choices one makes de- 
termine to a great degree the kind 
of person one is—#in_ short, a 
philosophy of life. One might say 
that intelligent choice-making is 
the difference between learning to 
keep up with the Smiths as op- 
posed to analyzing where the 
Smiths are going and then decid- 
ing where to go. 


2. To be better managers of in- 
come. The ultimate goal of money 
management is to help get the 
greatest satisfaction from the 
spending of money. The truly edu- 
cated person plans the economics 
of his own life. This implies that 
one must learn how to manage his 
own money. Contrary to common 
opinion, satisfaction may be ob- 
tained from the spending of money 
just as from learning how to read 
and write. The art and skill of 
money management does not ap- 
pear suddenly and mysteriously 
when needed but is learned in the 
same way as any other art or sci- 
ence, 


3. To get satisfaction when 
buying goods and services. Good 
living is by no means dependent 
upon the number of dollars at 
hand to spend. Intelligent selec- 
tion depends upon having the right 
information. For example, a 
mother can not possibly feed her 
family optimally unless she knows 
a wide variety of foods and their 
nutritional values. 

4. To use and care for posses- 
sions. If one abuses the use of his 
possessions, he can not get satis- 
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faction from that article or good. 
If consuming is using and if using 
is a pleasant experience in life, 
one will wish to become efficient 
in the proper use of articles. 


5. To cultivate an appreciation 
in consumer satisfactions. This 
practice of appreciation varies 
widely with people, both in com- 
monplace consumption as of food 
and dress and in cultural consump- 
tion such as music, art, and litera- 
ture. It concerns the improvement 
of living by thoughtful selection 
and wise use of personal resources. 


6. To learn how to be good con- 
sumer citizens. Inter-dependence is 
an outstanding social and eco- 
nomic factor. If the consumer’s 
voice is heard, if his economic vote, 
in terms of dollars spent, is to 
contribute to improved goods and 
services and business practices, 
then it is necessary to make an 
effort to know what and for whom 
to “‘vote.” Unintelligent buying is 
a vote for poorly managed business 
concerns to survive. In this respect 
consumer ignorance is equivalent 
to a subsidy to inefficient produc- 
tion. Consumers, therefore, have a 
responsibility to support those 
producers and distributors who 
contribute most to consumer wel- 
fare. Consumers actually have the 
potential power to make or break 
an industry, determine the kind 
of advertising, and the kind of 
goods producers will offer. Con- 
sequently, consumer citizenship 
ranks with political citizenship. 


The basic course, Consumer 
Problems in Family Living, is 
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based on these objectives. The con- 
tent of the course may be seen 
from the following list of chapter 
headings and partial list of sub- 


topics. 


I. 


IT. 


ITT. 


IV. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
What is your money man- 
agement I. Q.? A spending 
plan for college. A _ time 
schedule. Your bank check- 
ing account. Legal problems 
and responsibilities with re- 
gard to returning merchan- 
dise, dry cleaning, laundry, 
borrowing, and credit. 


MONEY AND MARITAL 
HAPPINESS 
Times change. 
lems. Challenging 
Money management and 
marital unhappiness. When 
can we afford to marry? 
Should the wife work for pay 
outside the home? Problems 
of how to use personal in- 
come —inheritance. Living 
with in-laws. Savings. Cost 
of having a baby the first 
year. 


FINANCIAL PLANNING TO 
FIT YOUR FAMILY 
Family goals. Misconceptions 
about a family budget. Tech- 
nique of family financial 
planning. Methods of han- 
dling money. Meeting financial 
crisis. The “dollar’’ cost of 
divorce. 


CHILDREN AND MONEY 

Importance of parent’s atti- 
tude toward use of money. 
Children’s allowances. Re- 
lationship of sharing home 
responsibilities and allow- 
ances. Importance of the 
democratic way of life in the 
home. Evidence of sharing 
in the home. Divisions of 


Urban prob- 
choices. 


work in the home. The 
“family council.’”’ Informal 
discussions. 


CONSUMER CHOICE 
Meaning of intelligent con- 
sumer choice. Reasoned and 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. FAMILY 


emotional choices. Basic 
forces in choice-making: ade- 
quacy, romance, to live for- 
ever, masculinity. Exceptions, 
Other factors affecting choice. 
Improving choices. How 
people buy: women, teen- 
agers, men. Knowing what 
we want, and why. 


FAMILY MANAGEMENT: 
FOOD SHOPPING BEGINS 


AT HOME. 


Family food expenditures. 
Income and nutrition. Re- 
lation of food to health. Can 
food habits be changed? 
Children and food habits. 
Better diets improve health. 
Tips for meal planning: menu 
planning, gauging nutritional 
needs of the family, the 
‘Vital 11,” food quantities 
in terms of servings, cost, 
figuring weekly food needs, 
using the food ‘“‘ads.”’ 


FAMILY MANAGEMENT: 
FOOD SHOPPING IN THE 
MARKET 

Buying habits. Factors in 
selecting food stores: econo- 
my, honesty, efficiency, 
service, cost, standard graded 
goods. Store surveys. Han- 
dling the sales clerks. Tips 
when buying: milk and milk 
products; fresh fruits and 
vegetables; canned _ foods, 
frozen foods, dehydrated 
foods; meat; U.S. inspected 
and graded meats; buy ac- 
cording to use; fresh meat; 
canned meat; quantity buying 
table. Containers. The case 
of Mrs. Canny vs. Mrs. 
Squander. How much need 
you spend for nutritious, in- 
teresting food? 


MANAGEMENT: 
CLOTHING MANAGEMENT 
BEGINS AT HOME. 

Family happiness and clothes. 
Children’s clothes. Training 
children to select clothing. 
Cost of clothing. Clothing 
buying habits: The power of 
Dame ‘Fashion. Mistakes 
hanging in the closet. Ward- 
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IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


robe planning for the family. 
Care of clothing. 


FAMILY MANAGEMENT: 
EFFECTIVE SHOPPING 
FOR CLOTHING. 

Shopping principles. Select- 
ing clothing stores: chain 
stores; department stores; 
small shops. Handling sales- 
persons. Shopping the sales: 
sales calendar; clearance 
sales; special purchase sales; 
annual sales. Irregulars and 
seconds. How to select ready- 
to-wear clothing. 


BUYING MEDICAL SERVICE 
How healthy are we? Eco- 
nomics of medical care: how 
to pay the doctor, how to 
protect the family against 
disability; non-profit  pre- 
payment plans; for-profit pre- 
payment plans; co-operative 


insurance; legal aspects of 
insurance contracts. Com- 
pulsory health insurance: 


evaluation of voluntary plans 
and compulsory plans. 


HOUSING: SHOULD YOU 
RENT, BUY OR BUILD A 
HOME? 

Importance of shelter. Avail- 
able housing. Doubling-up. 
Cause for shortages. To buy 
or rent: advantages, disad- 
vantages; comparing’ the 
dollar-cost of owning or rent- 
ing. Building a home: advan- 
tages and _ disadvantages: 
basic guides; selecting the 
site; architect or not; financ- 
ing; terms of mortgage; 
monthly payment chart; dis- 
charging of mortgage. Other 
ways of getting a home: co- 
operative housing; mutual 
housing; industry-engineered 
houses. 


ACHIEVING 
SECURITY. 
How Americans save: finan- 
cial plans and goals; always 
get first things first. Planning 
a life insurance program: 
types of life insurance; kinds 
of policies available; how to 
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protect the dependents. Plan- 
ning a retirement program; 
federal Social Security pro- 
tection; annuities; U.S. 
Government Savings Bonds; 
how to use term insurance; 
how to use _ level-premium 
insurance; basic principles 
when planning a life insur- 
ance program. 


XIII. INVESTMENTS, TRUSTS, 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


AND WILLS. 

Investing in securities: basic 
investment principles; major 
classes of investments; in- 
dustry and security analysis; 
doing business with a broker; 
other kinds of securities; 
taxes and financial planning. 
Caution. Estate planning is 
for everyone; testamentary, 
living and life insurance 
trusts; trust management. 
Wills: if you die intestate; 
disposal of estate; the exec- 
utor; importance of review- 
ing will; terminology. 


CONSUMER CREDIT AND 
BORROWING. 

Steps in analyzing debts and 
needs. Buying on time: 
charge accounts; install- 
ments-agencies, contracts, 
rates. Borrowing; use; shop 
around; agencies — analysis 
of. 


THE 

TAXES. 
Tax revenues. Family con- 
sumption _ taxes. Federal 
taxes: personal income taxes 
—which form, exemptions, 
deductions, capital gains and 
losses, hitting a radio jack 
pot, splitting incomes. Vet- 
erans, record keeping. Fed- 
eral estate tax; Federal gift 
tax. State and local taxes. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION: 
PRIVATE AIDS TO CON- 
SUMERS. 

Need for quality standards. 
Point of view of business. 
Point of view of consumers. 
Private services to  con- 
sumers — evaluation of. 


CONSUMER AND 
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XVII. CONSUMER PROTECTION: 
PUBLIC AIDS TO CON- 
SUMERS. 


The Council on Economic Ad- 
visers. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Federal Trade 
Commission. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. National 
Bureau of Standards. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Other 
federal agencies. State and 
local services. International 
cooperation for consumer 
welfare. Current status of 
consumer representation in 
government agencies. 


IMPROVING CONSUMER 
WELFARE. 

What can we do as individ- 
uals? Improve choices; better 
buying habits. Our economic 
vote. Pseudo consumer 
organizations. Bona fide con- 
sumer organizations. Nat- 
ional Association of Con- 
sumers. What you can do in 
your own community. Con- 
sumer citizenship on the local 
level. 


XVIII. 


In the absence of a satisfactory 
diagnostic test (in the construc- 
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tion stage at present) several 
techniques are used to discover the 
particular needs of each student. 
One technique is autobiographical 
in nature —individual  confer- 
ences, recording one month’s 
spending followed by self-analysis 
and discussion, identification of 
personal goals and some family 
history. 

In the classroom, case illustra- 
tions and student discussions domi- 
nate. Considerable use is made of 
audio-visual material, much of it 
created by the students. Local sur- 
veys, out-of-town trips, convoca- 
tions, individual and group proj- 
ects constitute some of the 
activities. Each topic is evaluated 
by the students. At the end of each 
semester, a carefully guided stu- 
dent evaluation program is con- 
ducted in such a way that students 
are free to be honest and frank 
but responsible for their opinions. 








Communications Courses for Junior Colleges 
B. E. FISHER 


Tue present interest in the revi- 
sion of college curriculums has at- 
tracted the attention of many 
educators, occasioning re-evalu- 
ations of former educational prac- 
tices. No segment of the school 
system stands to gain more than 
the junior college does from this 
awakening of interest in student 
needs. If provision is to be made 
for the multiplicity of demands 
made upon junior college classes, 
it is expedient to consider the po- 
tential value and function of the 
required work in first-year Eng- 
lish classes. For such purposes the 
communications course affords a 
worthwhile opportunity to achieve 
results past the limits of custom- 
ary instruction in English. 

The primary concern in a com- 
munications course is that of pro- 
viding for the students the oppor- 
tunity to make measurable progress 
in the allied arts of understanding 
and using language. Any evalua- 
tion of the new program must be 
based upon its contribution to the 
student’s manner of expressing 
himself. Is he effectively using 
words to satisfy his needs? Has 
he made such progress as a result 
of the work in the communications 
program? 

These questions lead to the rela- 
tion of the student to the class in 
communications, which should not 
function as the dreary meeting- 
place of those who have another 
required course to complete. As 


is too frequently true, the work 
in freshman composition  repre- 
sents one of the several hurdles to 
be surmounted by the least possi- 
ble effort. Most junior college stu- 
dents need to be convinced that it 
is necessary to improve their 
means of expression and that the 
required course in English is their 
best choice. The work should not 
be viewed as so many extra units 
added to an already crowded sched- 
ule. Certainly, previous unpleasant 
hours in some such classes often 
induce a feeling of resentment, 
which serves as a major cause for 
the student’s failure to learn. Only 
when a positive attitude is estab- 
lished will he be ready to accom- 
plish what needs to be done toward 
improving his linguistic skills. 
One method of attaining this 
altering of student attitude is to 
allow the class to be partly or en- 
tirely under its own direction, the 
degree of direction to be governed 
by the attitude and ability of the 
particular group. If the instructor 
wisely provides for this kind of 
motivation, not in the sense of 
some unfortunate examples during 
the heyday of “progressive educa- 
tion,” half the battle is won. Youth 
at eighteen can be treated as adult; 
in fact, to encourage maturation 
is often a practical method of at- 
taining a certain amount of it. A 
group which selects its own class 
leader or its own committee is a 
group which grows to an aware- 
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ness of its common responsibility. 
This is true even in sub-freshman 
classes. 


The second consideration in- 
volves selecting suitable subject- 
matter. This brings up _ the 
question of whether it is advisable 
to duplicate lower division univer- 
sity materials, or to introduce 
studies designed to meet the im- 
mediate demands of a particular 
local situation. Training of the lat- 
ter variety in a course of this kind 
is unwise as there are dangers in 
the narrowed point of view which 
stresses English as a completely 
vocational subject. Courses in 
communications skills should 
strive for a middle-of-the-road at- 
titude, especially since they are an 
integral part of the junior college 
program. Otherwise, to achieve too 
limited an objective, one is forced 
to sacrifice other goals of equal or 
greater importance. What is gained 
by attention to the linguistic 
demands of a minority is offset 
by the restricted nature of the of- 
fering. 

Each faculty committee should 
study the specific nature of its 
local needs as well as the more uni- 
versal requirements of citizens in 
a democratic order. Students need 
to learn how to read the publica- 
tions they will encounter after 
graduation; they need to know 
how to use a library; they must be 
able to recognize the widespread 


1Interesting observations upon this point 
are given in an article by Harold E. Briggs, 
“College Programs in Communications as 
Viewed by an English Teacher,’ College 
English, IX (March, 1948), 328. 
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effect of language upon all phases 
of their life. Local conditions must 
be considered, as must the require- 
ments of nearby universities. These 
and related considerations afford 
a challenge to the planners of the 
course. 

The primary goal is to teach the 
skills of communication so that 
every student has the opportunity 
to grow in his understanding of 
language as part of his experience. 
The communications course is a 
survey course planned to anticipate 
the linguistic needs of the individ- 
ual who must participate in many 
kinds of verbal situations. 


Certain principles suggested as 
guides in the formulation of the 
program are: 

1. The course should treat lan- 
guage as a means of conveying 
information and as a means of in- 
fluencing opinion and action. 


2. The course should afford in- 
tensive training in the arts of 
reading, listening, writing, and 
speaking for the majority of stu- 
dents — those who will in all prob- 
ability not complete more than 
two years of college. 

3. There should be sufficient 
flexibility in the program to take 
care of the variations in ability to 
be found in junior colleges. Stu- 
dents who need special attention 
in any of the four divisions of the 
subject must be provided for. 


4. The integral nature of the 
four skills must be emphasized by 
whatever methods are found of 
value. 

5. The results of this program 
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should be carefully measured at 
the end of each term in order to 
carry out the plan of adapting the 
work to the changing demands of 
society. 

The first three principles are 
well recognized in pedagogic cir- 
cles. The fourth statement, how- 
ever, poses a problem. First, there 
is always a danger in endeavoring 
to combine two fields of study 
which have hitherto remained 
separate. Written and oral com- 
munications are usually set apart 
in the minds of teacher and stu- 
dent. For that reason it is neces- 
sary to rid one’s self of the dichot- 
omy which defeats the purpose 
of studying any form of expres- 
sion and which looks upon each as 
distinct and different. Each as- 
signment should, as much as possi- 
ble, stress the integral aspects of 
writing and speaking. Not that 
the differences are to be slighted; 
they can often become the means 
whereby language is better under- 
stood. 


Second, the integral nature of 
reading and listening needs em- 
phasis. Junior colleges deal mostly 
with students who are unskilled 
readers, especially of textbooks. 
Clearcut distinctions become hazy 
when they are summarized by 
students; illogical simplifications 
are introduced which may negate 
the original thought. Students also 
need to master the art of listening 
in an effective manner and the al- 
lied art of determining worth of 
what is heard. In this phase of 
communications training the op- 
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portunities for teaching are virtu- 
ally unlimited since so little study 
has been made of it. 

Attention should not only be 
focused on course revision but on 
method of presentation as_ well. 
Assignments should be worth re- 
membering and presented in the 
best manner possible. 

One useful example is the panel 
discussion which is planned to 
make a contribution to class in- 
struction. Work upon this means 
of presentation yields benefits 
peculiar to itself. If the direction 
of the members is judicious, the 
results are worth the effort re- 
quired; afterward the group is bet- 
ter able to judge and learn from 
adult discussions conducted by the 
panel method. The communications 
course is a laboratory class, and 
the place of the instructor is not 
behind the lectern. If the teacher 
attempts to hand down the wise 
opinions of an expert, nothing re- 
markable is accomplished. The 
class should be allowed to make 
its mistakes and then work to re- 
move them, because the results will 
justify the extra effort necessary 
to handle the group in this man- 
ner. 

To be effective the communica- 
tions course must serve faithfully 
the reason for which it is replacing 
the traditional course in freshman 
English — a way of improving the 
linguistic skill of the individual 
student. Diagnostic tests may re- 
veal any number of results which 
will serve to improve the work in 
the future. 








Reading Interests of Technical 
Institute Freshmen, 1950 


RAYMONA E. HULL 


From October 1949 to March 1950 
a study was made.of the reading 
interests of freshmen students at 
the New York State Agricultural 
and Technical Institute, Canton, 
New York, to discover the most 
satisfactory type of reading pro- 
gram to be included in the one-year 
course in Communication Skills re- 
quired of all students. The students 
in the Canton Institute are typical 
of the technically-minded young 
people being enrolled in junior col- 
leges in increasing numbers partic- 
ularly in “terminal” programs, 
with one exception: the group of 
students included in this study 
were from rural districts, and even 
less accustomed to verbal facility 
than technical students in an ur- 
ban school. These students are, 
for the most part, non-readers; 
that is, not only do they choose to 
read little, but also they do not 
read well, as shown by various 
tests. They are more used to work- 
ing with objects than with verbal 
skills; consequently they are more 
concerned with technical efficiency 
in their own fields than with gen- 
eral education. 


Since the aim of the study was 
to see what the students would 
read if given absolutely free choice, 
no directions were given as to 
what type of material should be 
read, and little attempt was made 


to offer suggestions. The instruc- 
tor’s plan was merely to record re- 
sults at the end of the year and 
then make suggestions and discuss 
readings with the students the fol- 
lowing year. Included in the study 
were four sections of freshmen, 36 
girls majoring in home economics, 
and 59 boys majoring’ in agricul- 
ture, all of whom were given the 
same instructions on reading re- 
ports. 


The original plan was for a 
monthly report from each student 
from October to May, but during 
the second term the last two re- 
ports were cancelled because of two 
units of work which involved con- 
siderable reading outside of class. 
This left a total of five reports for 
each student, each to be as brief 
as possible. The student was asked 
to record on a 3x5 card the author, 
the title, one sentence indicating 
the nature of the book or article, 
and one short paragraph of com- 
ment. The minimum assi.nment 
was three short items, such as 
magazine articles or short stories, 
per month, or one longer selection. 
A long book of any kind could be 
used to cover a two-months’ report. 


The majority of students read 
a minimum of 5 books or 15 ar- 
ticles, a few read 2 or even 3 books 
per month, and a few failed to 
meet even the minimum require- . 
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Table I. TOTAL NUMBER OF NON-FICTION ARTICLES 
REFORTED ON BY ALL STUDENTS 

Number of arti- Number of artt 
Source of article cles reported cles reported Total 
by boys by girls 
Summary according to 
magazine: 
American Legion Magazine 5 0 5 
American Magazine 0 1 1 


Best Magazine Articles of 
the Year (an annual) 

Collier’s 

Coronet 

Cosmopolitan 

Farm Quarterly 

Family Circle 

Field and Stream 

Fishing Yearbook 

Good Housekeeping 

Ladies Home Journal 

Magazire Digest 

North Country Life 

Outdoor Life 

Pageant 

Reader’s Digest 

Redbook 

Saturday Evening Post 

Today’s Woman 

True Magazine 

Woman’s Day 

Woman’s Home Companion 

Total 
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Summary according to type 
of magazine’ 
Magazines intended pri- 








marily for women 0 13 13 
Magazines intended pri- 

marily for men 26 0 26 

Magazines of general 

interest to both men 

and women 135 177 311 

Total 161 190 351 

ment. Less ambitious students reports handed in were honest; 


read mostly short items from the 
Reader’s Digest, or stretched a 
fairly short book over a_ two- 
months’ period. The most ambi- 
tious students read one or more 
long, fairly difficult books per 
month. 

There was no guarantee that all 


but neither was there any partic- 
ular incentive for misrepresenta- 
tion. It was understood that there 
were to be no grades on these re- 
ports, except that any one who ran 
far behind might be given an In- 
complete during the term. How- 
ever, no student was failed at the 
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Table II. 
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PREFERENCES IN FICTION READING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








Girls prefer: 
1. Character 15 books 
. Romance 14 
. Family life 
. Biographical 
. Adolescence 
Post war problems 
. Social conditions 
. Historical 
. Race problems 
. Religious 
. Mystery 
. Animal 
. Short stories 
. Adventure 
. Psychological 
. Historical Romance 
. World War II 
. Western 
. Humor 
. Children 
Total 
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Boys prefer: 


1. Adventure 21 books 
. Historical ro- 
mance 19 

3. Character 13 
4. Western 12 
5. Historical 10 
6. World War II 

7. Animal 

8. Romance 

9. Mystery 
10. Sports 


11. Biographical 
12. Adolescence 
13. Social conditions 
14. Humor 

15. Race problems 
16. World War I 
17. Psychological 
18. Family life 
19. Short stories 
20. Religious 

21. Politics 

22. Veterans 

23. Spanish War 
24. Allegory 

25. Fantasy 

26. Satire 


Total 
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end of the term merely because 
he had not completed the mini- 
mum requirement in reading. 


The results of this study show 
something of the subject matter 
interests of these students that is 
not too different from what is al- 
ready known of men’s and women’s 
reading preferences as shown by 
other studies. As will be seen from 
Table I, the Reader’s Digest was 
the most popular source of ma- 
terial for magazine reading, with 
Coronet, second. The total record 
of magazine short story reading 
was too small to include in an 
analysis here since the entire num- 
ber of short stories was only 19. 
No attempt was made to analyze 


the many separate magazine arti- 
cles for content, but one may note 
that the two magazines that rank 
highest are both collections of very 
short easy-to-read items. 


In classifying books according 
to subject matter, both the Book 
Review Digest and the students’ 
own comments were used to set 
up some overlapping groups. Boys’ 
and girls’ preferences are listed 
separately in order to show the de- 
cided differences in interest. Ta- 
bles II and III record only the 
total number of books reported on 
by both girls and boys; this was 
compiled from detailed lists of 
separate titles and the number of 
students reporting on each. 
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Table III. SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION OF NON-FICTION 
BOOKS REPORTED ON BY BOTH AND GIRLS 
No. of books No. of books Divis- 
Subject reported by reported by Total ion 
boys girls Totals 
HISTORY (U. S.) 1 1 2 
HISTORY (World War II) 10 3 13 15 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 11 6 17 
BIOGRAPHY 10 18 28 45 
SOCIOLOGY (Communism) 0 1 1 
SOCIOLOGY (Prisons) 1 0 1 
SOCIOLOGY (Treasury dept.) 3 0 3 
SOCIOLOGY (Pol. Science) 1 0 1 
SOCIOLOGY (Reform) 1 0 1 7 
SCIENCE (Atomic energy) 1 0 1 
SCIENCE (Eng. Harbor) 2 0 2 
SCIENCE (Agriculture) 4 0 + 7 
LITERATURE (Romance) 0 1 1 
LITERATURE (Drama) 0 1 1 
LITERATURE (Humor) 2 0 2 
LITERATURE (Iceland) 1 0 1 
LITERATURE (Poetry) 1 0 1 6 
GEOGRAPHY 4 0 4 4 
FINE ARTS 2 0 2 2 
SPORTS 2 U 2 2 
PHILOSOPHY (Ethics) 0 1 1 1 
Total 57 32 89 89 








This study makes no attempt to 
represent how much or how varied 
reading students would do if they 
were not required to make any re- 
port whatsoever. However, from 
the tabulations a number of rather 
significant conclusions may be 
drawn as to what young people 
choose to read when they have a 
flexible reading requirement. 
Conclusions: 

1. Boys and girls are interested 
in practically the opposite types of 
reading matter. What one group 
prefers is nearly at the bottom of 
the other group’s list. This can be 


verified by other studies, particu- 
larly a very interesting unpublished 
study of men’s and women’s read- 
ing interests conducted by Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company, using 
7 or 8 magazines of popular nature 
as a basis for personal interviews. 
Boys seem to prefer exciting read-. 
ing—adventure, westerns, histori- 
cal romances while girls prefer 
quiet romances, stories of family 
life and everyday people. Bio- 
graphical fiction, which ranked 
fourth with girls, included differ- 
ent types of people from those 
which interested boys. 
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2. It is obvious that the typical 
non-reader, such as many of these 
students are, prefers short easy 
items. The popularity of the Read- 
er’s Digest and Coronet bears this 
out. 


3. There is more juvenile read- 
ing among junior college students 
than one would expect. While dis- 
playing a greater interest in adult 
reading than high school students 
generally do, as indicated in stud- 
ies in the 1948 Yearbook for the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education, Reading in Colleges and 
High Schools, junior college stu- 
dents are often on a very immature 
reading scale. There is an aston- 
ishing amount of juvenile litera- 
ture included. 


4. The influence of book clubs 
and pocket editions has made it- 
self felt very strongly. Many of the 
reports were on pocket editions 
or inexpensive editions of typ- 
ical best-sellers. Edison Marshall, 
Frank Yerby, and other writers 
producing adventurous historical 
romances had great appeal. Boys 
especially made use of a large num- 
ber of western and adventure 
stories reprinted in pocket size 
from earlier editions. 


5. A good story is the major 
demand of both boys and girls. 
Not only was fiction more popular 
in the full length book, but the 
greatest number of non-fiction 
books (and possibly also of maga- 
zine articles) were autobiographi- 
cal or biographical: for - girls— 
family life; for boys—sports, ad- 
venture, and war. 
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6. The influence of the war was 
not dead, even before any trouble 
began in Korea. There was a good 
deal of reading, both fiction and 
non-fiction, especially by boys and 
chiefly on World War II. In this 
there was no appreciable difference 
between veterans and non-vete- 
rans. 


7. The so-called classics pre- 
viously encouraged by high schools 
on required reading lists are 
practically out of the picture here. 
The number of books reported on 
which were printed before the last 
ten years was very small. Ob- 
viously the best-seller ranks at the 
top, as indicated also by Paul Wit- 
ty’s studies recorded in the pre- 
viously mentioned Yearbook. 


8. In one area, that of mystery 
stories, the amount of reading is 
surprisingly small. According to 
Ruth Strang’s report on “Reading 
Interests 1946” in the English 
Journal for November 1946, three 
major interest areas for adoles- 
cents are mystery, romance, and 
adventure. The results of this 
study seem to coincide with the 
last two, but not with the first. One 
possible explanation of this is sug- 
gested by Lennox Grey in his chap- 
ter on “Communication and the 
Arts” in The Communication of 
Ideas: that mystery story reading 
is characteristic of the urban read- 
er, whose familiarity with the 
conflict between violence and sym- 
bols of law and order creates in 
him a preoccupation with a subject 
that the rural reader has no in- 
terest in and no need for. Apart 
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from this exception, indicating 
lack of interest in mystery stories, 
the total results of this study are 
consistent with Miss Strang’s con- 
clusions: that there is among all 
students a great variety both of 
reading interests and of reading 
ability. 

Given the evidence supplied by 
this study of reading interests, 
what suggestions can an instruc- 
tor make for an appropriate read- 
ing program for these non-readers? 

1. First, starting where the 
student is— with little desire to 
read newspapers, with some inter- 
est in books, but with greater in- 
terest in magazines—it would 
seem wise to work upward and 
outward from the restricted maga- 
zine reading now being done. The 
plan for the current year’s work 
is to include a unit on magazine 
reading in which the students may 
broaden their acquaintance with 
magazines unfamiliar to them and 
learn to read those magazines more 
critically. 

2. The next step is extending 
students’ limited book reading by 
introducing a greater variety of 
books. This may perhaps. be 
achieved by another plan for this 
year’s work —that is, not merely 
to record what is read, as was done 
in this preliminary study, but to 
devote time to class discussions of 
students’ readings and to the read- 
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ing aloud of excerpts in the hope 
that more books will be passed 
around. 

3. Logically the third step 
should be use of a common book 
for all to share, in which the ideas 
of communication in the entire 
course of study could be exempli- 
fied. This plan was attempted at 
the end of the year with the use of 
Ethan Frome for both boys and 
girls and of My Antonia for girls 
only. If one is to judge from this 
tabulation of student interests, the 
choice was not entirely successful 
for the boys. Apparently both 
books fitted the girls’ interest in 
family life and life close to their 
own; Ethan Frome did not satisfy 
the boys’ desire for adventure. 

4. Only after another trial with 
a different type of book for the 
boys would one be safe in deciding 
that the use of a common book is 
or is not the best solution to read- 
ing problems. It may be that with 
non-verbal students it is better to 
encourage increased reading of 
short items and to leave the choice 
of longer reading to follow as the 
students grow in maturity. Until 
more experimenting has_ been 
done, it is enough perhaps to hope 
that non-reading students can in 
a year’s time be led to continue 
reading on their own more criti- 
cally than they have in the past and 
to enjoy the process more. 








Mississippi Legislation Charts a 


Comprehensive Program 
L.O. TODD 


Tue 1950 session of the Missis- 
sippi Legislature passed without 
a dissenting vote, at the behest of 
the Mississippi Junior College As- 
sociation, a comprehensive statute 
that covers the entire range of 
junior college interests. It is the 
hope of its sponsors that the Act 
provides sufficient authority in a 
regulating body on the state level 
to afford sound expansion of jun- 
ior colleges, sufficient flexibility 
to meet the varied and changing 
needs of the state, and sufficient 
authority and responsibility on the 
local level to continue Mississippi’s 
long-time interest in the commun- 
ity nature of the junior colleges. 
It is believed the statement of func- 
tions will encourage individual col- 
leges to realize the broader pos- 
sibilities of service to their areas. 


Mississippi, unlike almost every 
other state, has experienced a 
planned, orderly development of 
junior colleges. The 1928 statutes 
were considered in many quarters 
a model. In 1946 it was discovered 
that actually there was little state- 
wide control, administrative or 
legal, that could prevent the estab- 
lishment of any number of junior 
colleges, regardless of the quality 
of proposed program and _ local 
needs, except perhaps the need to 
serve community pride. 


The Mississippi Junior College 


Association, when it saw the pos- 
sibilities of an uncontrolled devel- 
opment, contemplated a limited re- 
vision of the then existing law to 
give full authority to the state to 
regulate the establishment of jun- 
ior colleges. On further study and 
after consultation with trustees, 
legislators, school people, and other 
interested citizens, it undertook the 
comprehensive work herein re- 
ported. Study was made of the 
criteria of sound junior college 
legislation over the nation. The 
president of the Board of Trustees 
of East Central Junior College, a 
lawyer and former state senator, 
J. Knox Huff, contributed greatly 
to the technical as well as to many 
educational features of the Act. 
Extended conferences with legisla- 
tive committees and individual leg- 
islators were required over a per- 
iod of two months. The unanimous 
vote in both houses attests the 
judgment of the legislature to the 
work. 

Salient features of the Act that 
should be of general interest will 
be discussed hereafter and direct 
quotations will be made from the 
Act. 

State Regulation and Leadership 


The first objective of the Act 
was to ensure a sound program for 
existing as well as for emerging 
colleges. This objective requires 
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a measure of state regulation and 
leadership through a professional 
body. 

The Act, in Section 2, continued 
the professional Junior College 
Commission “consisting of seven 
members: namely, the State Super- 
intendent of Education, chairman; 
the Chancellor of the University of 
Mississippi; the presidents of Mis- 
sissippi State College, Mississippi 
State College for Women, and of 
three junior colleges, the latter 
three to be elected by the presi- 
dents of the Junior colleges of the 
state.” 

The commission “shall regulate 
the establishment and operation of 
junior colleges and shall particu- 
larly have the following powers 
and duties: 

‘*(1) To make studies of the needs 
of the state and communities for jun- 
ior college education.” It should be 
borne in mind that Mississippi’s devel- 
opment of an extensive program avail- 
able at low cost to almost every white 
youth has come as the result of studies 
by people inside the state. It should 
be mentioned that two junior colleges 
for Negroes have been established re- 
cently. The need for a continuing sur- 
vey of needs was named as the first 
power and duty of the Commission. 
There has never been a survey by out- 
side people. 

(2) To divide the state into dis- 
tricts within which junior colleges 
may hereafter be established 
taking into consideration population, 
property valuation, transportation fa- 
cilities, the proximity of other colleges, 
and other factors that contribute to a 
sound program of junior college edu- 
cation, and to designate the location 
of a junior college or junior colleges 
within the district.” This power and 
duty given the Commission makes it 
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possible to guarantee to new colleges 
sufficient enrollment and tax base to 
enable them to have a diversified pro- 
gram. 

“(3) To fix standards for junior col- 
leges to qualify for junior college ap- 
propriations, with respect to training 
of teachers and administrators, phy- 
sical plant and equipment, administra- 
tive organization, curriculum, income 
per student from local tax sources, en- 
rollment, admission requirements, gen- 
eral tone of the institution and other 
factors that relate to the support and 
administration of junior colleges.” The 
Act leaves the making of standards to 
the Commission. Past experience with 
statutory standards has proved that 
they lack flexibility. This leads to the 
elimination of specific standards from 
the Act. 

(4) The Commission shall “certify 
annually to the State Board of Edu- 
GREIOM 2... <> the names of such junior 
colleges which are eligible for (state) 
funds.” The Commission thus has 
authority annually to require a sound 
program through control of state funds. 


Local Authority and Responsibility 


Mississippians have believed all 
along that junior colleges are local 
institutions. The Act continues 
local control and puts additional 
emphasis on local responsibility for 
financial support. The Commis- 
sion has authority to fix standards 
for income per student from local 
tax sources to be met before a 
local institution can qualify for 
state funds. 


Local control is vested in trus- 
tees whose duties are “the general 
government of the junior college 
and directive of the administration 
thereof. Subject to the provisions 
of this Act, they shall have full 
power to do all things necessary 
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to the operation of the junior col- 
lege.”” (Section 6). Thus while 
there is provision for state leader- 
ship, supervision, and inspection, 
administrative control is vested in 
independent boards of trustees. 


Professional Local Administration 


The Act in Sections 6 and 7 fixes 
responsibility and authority in pro- 
fessional leadership: 


“The executive head of the college 
shall be the president of the college 
who shall be elected for a term not to 
exceed four years. The president shall 
have power to recommend to the board 
of trustees all teachers who shall be 
employed and he shall have authority 
to remove or suspend any member of 
the faculty subject to the approval of 
the trustees ..... (and) to select, 
direct and discharge all employees 
who are not teachers.” 


Fiscal authority is given thus: 
the president “shall be the general 
manager of the fiscal and adminis- 
trative affairs . .. and he shall 
be general custodian of the prop- 
erty of the institution.” 


Local Initiative and Popular 
Approval for Establishment 


In Section 4 provision was made 
that the initiative for establishing 
a junior college will come from the 
county school board or boards if 
two or more counties desire to join 
in establishing a junior college, or 
from the trustees of a municipal 
separate school district. The board 
or boards, after they have declared 
their intent to establish a junior 
college, will furnish a certified 
copy of their resolution to that 
effect to the tax levying hoard or 
boards of the district. If the tax 
levying board or boards approve 
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the resolution of the trustees or 
school board or boards, the school 
boards and tax levying boards 
“shall jointly petition the Junior 
College Commission for the approv- 
al of the establishment of a junior 
college and to determine the loca- 
tion thereof.” The petition shall be 
accompanied by the proposed plan 
of operation in accordance with 
standards promulgated by the Com- 
mission. If the Commission ap- 
proves the petition, the tax levying 
boards or board “shall declare its 
intention to make a levy for the 
purpose of establishing and a levy 
for the support of the proposed 
junior college, and the levy or 
levies shall be made upon the tax- 
able property .... unless a ma- 
jority of the qualified electors 
wrnaee vote against the proposition 
in an election called by the board 
to determine the matter on peti- 
tion therefor, signed by twenty per 
cent of the qualified electors.” 

The petition for an election shall 
be filed within thirty days after 
the publication of the intent to 
levy the junior college tax. 


Local Districts: Variety and 
Stability 

The Act permits a variety of 
districts to suit the varied and 
changing needs of a state that is 
the most rural in the nation, yet 
has concentrations of urban and 
rural-urban population. Districts 
may be made up of “one or more 
counties or by one or more munic- 
ipal separate school districts or 
by any combination of counties and 
municipal separate school districts 
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within the territorial limits of an 
area which has been designated by 
the Junior College Commission as 
a junior college district ..... ” 
(Section 4). 


This Act brings forward this 
provision from previous statutes. 
It makes one significant correction 
to a previous glaring weakness. 
Previously, two or more counties 
were associations that could be 
terminated by failure of a county 
tax levying authority to levy the 
annual tax levy for junior college 
purposes. This Act confirms pres- 
ent districts and fixes the pres- 
ent tax rate as being the minimum 
one for the future except on rec- 
ommendation of the trustees or a 
vote of the people called on a peti- 
tion of twenty per cent of the quali- 
fied electors. (Section 11). This 
gives a comforting legal stability 
heretofore lacking. 


This variety of districts in Mis- 
Sissippi has led to the development 
of one municipal junior college 
with a 6-4-4 organization; one five- 
county district that transports its 
students; two one-county districts, 
and eleven others with districts 
from three to seven counties that 
provide dormitory facilities at a 
cost of $25.00 to $27.00 per month 
for room and board. The provision 
of dormitory facilities appears to 
be necessary in a rural state. 
Twenty-five per cent of all high 
school graduates attend junior col- 
lege. Inasmuch as thirteen of the 
Mississippi junior colleges grew 
out of county agricultural high 
schools, their organizations include 
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at present two or more high school 
grades. 


The Act provides for a necessary 
flexibility in local control when 
two or more counties join in the 
establishment or support. (Section 
5). There are six trustees in a 
one-county district. There may be 
six or two trustees in joining 
counties. If the county in which 
the college is located has a large 
share of the taxable wealth of the 
entire district, the county can have 
six trustees and by agreement the 
others can have two each. If the 
counties agree to have equal con- 
trol, they can have six each. Mis- 
sissippi has now both patterns and 
has found both necessary. In sev- 
eral districts the “home” county 
has the majority of the taxable 
wealth. That county protects its 
interest with the six to two ratio 
on the board of trustees of the col- 
lege. Two districts, one with four 
counties and the other with five 
counties, have equal representation 
from each county. This results in 
a big board. Both patterns are 
deemed necessary; both work. 


In a municipal separate district 
the trustees of the district are 
trustees of the college, for it is a 
part of the school program of the 
district. (Section 12). 


The trustees of the county-dis- 
trict college are elected by the 
board of supervisors with the ad- 
vice and consent of the county 
school board. In a municipal sep- 
arate school district, the trustees 
are elected by the board of alder- 
men or city commission. 
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Stability of Local Control 


The Act provides that trustees 
shall serve for five years. They 
shall be “discreet persons of good 
moral character, sufficient educa- 
tion and experience and of proven 
interest in public education.”’ (Sec- 
tion 5). Previously the terms of 
all trustees expired at one time; 
their terms were four years. 


Guaranteed Minimum Enrollment 
and Financial Support 


It is generally admitted that 
junior colleges should not be estab- 
lished unless there is at least a 
minimum enrollment. It is also 
unwise to establish a junior col- 
lege when there is a lack of fi- 
nances to provide an adequate pro- 
gram because the district cannot 
provide taxable resources in suf- 
ficient amount without requir- 
ing excessive tax rates. 


The realization of these facts led 
to the initiation of this Act. The 
Commission has the duty to set 
up standards for existing and 
emerging colleges covering “popu- 
lation—enrollment—property valu- 


ation—and income per student 
from local tax sources.” (Section 
2). 


This poses one of the most dif- 
ficult problems for the Commis- 
sion. Mississippi has many poor 
and sparsely settled areas. Its 
problems are complicated by the 
racial situation. 


Curricula 
The Act directs in Section I, 
that four types of curricula be of- 
fered: 
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(1) “Courses correlated to those of 
senior colleges and professional 
schools for students entering with 
15 or more high school units. 

(2) “Courses on the semi-professional 
and vocational-technical level, 
preparatory for occupations such 
as agriculture, industry, business, 
homemaking. 

(3) ‘Courses and services to stu- 

dents regardless of their previous 

educational attainment or fur- 
ther academic plans’’; and 

“Courses or other acceptable edu- 

cational measures that shall pro- 

vide the general education neces- 
sary to individuals and groups 
which will tend to make them 
capable of living satisfactory lives 

consistent with the ideals of a 

democratic society.”’ 


Thus is stated the purpose of 
junior colleges and the groups to 
be served in them. 


Articulation 


Some may question the wisdom 
of fixing so much authority in the 
Commission with membership as 
constituted. There are four rea- 
sons behind this provision: 


(1) The first is that it makes provi- 
sion for articulation with the sec- 
ondary system through the state 
superintendent of education, and 
with the four year and profession- 
al colleges through the heads of 
state institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

(2) It affords professional leadership 
chosen from officials who are re- 
sponsible to the people for almost 
the entire public education pro- 
gram of the state. 

(3) It reserves a strong minority in- 
fluence with junior college people. 

(4) The state Board of Education is 
an ex-officio board. 


Tuition 
The Mississippi Junior College 
Association reluctantly asked for 
authority to charge fees and tu- 
ition but is determined not to use 
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the authority granted. The basic 
idea in the Mississippi system is 
that junior college education shall 
be provided at a low cost to the 
students. Tuition to district resi- 
dents has never been charged. 
Total cost to dormitory students 
is not more than $250.00 per nine 
months. Junior Colleges in Mis- 
sissippi were established with the 
idea they would be “people’s col- 
leges.” This is a fundamental 
concept as far as Mississippi is 
concerned and accounts for the 
popular approval by tax levying 
and legislative bodies over the 
years. 
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Implementation 

The Commission is developing 
standards for new districts and 
new colleges and for colleges that 
wish to qualify for state appro- 
priations. The Mississippi Junior 
College Association is active in as- 
sisting in developing standards 
that will meet Mississippi needs. 

The 1950 Legislature passed 
other very helpful legislation. It ap- 
propriated approximately $175.00 
per capita per annum and 
$50,000.00 for each junior college 
for construction of new buildings 
or for the repair of existing build- 


ings. 








How Can Standards of Achievement by 
Students in Lower Division Work 
Be Made to Mean the Same to 


Junior and Senior Colleges? 
HAROLD P. RODES 


"T were seems to be little doubt 
in the educator’s mind that the 
junior college is a firmly estab- 
lished institution. It therefore be- 
hooves those who are connected 
with higher education of the four- 
year college or university variety 
to take the initiative in achieving 
a mutually satisfactory under- 
standing and working relationship 
with the junior colleges. 

The subject of this article— 
“How can standards of achieve- 
ment by students in lower division 
work be made to mean the same to 
junior and senior colleges ?’’—rep- 
resents one of the major sources 
of misunderstanding and disagree- 
ment. Standards of achievement 
should be determined by educa- 
tional objectives. The senior col- 
leges, particularly in the areas of 
agriculture, business administra- 
tion, and engineering, are con- 
cerned primarily with the prepara: 
tion of students for entrance into 
their chosen profession. The junior 
college, on the other hand, if it is to 
fulfill its responsibilities as a com- 
munity or regional institution, 
must be concerned with a wide 
variety of curricular and co-cur- 
ricular services intended to meet 
the needs of many different stu- 
dents, most of whom will not con- 


tinue with formal full time educa- 
tion beyond the _ lower-division 
level. 

The statement of this basic dif- 
ference in educational objectives 
is not intended to be an apology for 
the junior college. On the con- 
trary, any junior college which 
includes among its educational 
objectives the preparaticn of a cer- 
tain portion of its student body 
for upper division work, is obli- 
gated to require a sufficiently high 
standard of achievement to insure 
reasonable success on the part of 
its graduates. 

The attainment of “reasonable 
success” of junior college transfer 
students in upper division work is 
dependent upon a thorough under- 
standing on the part of junior col- 
lege instructors of what is actually 
prerequisite to upper’ division 
courses in a given subject area, 
whether it be agriculture, business 
administration or engineering. The 
expression “actually prerequisite” 
is used to imply that all of the sub- 
ject matter required in the lower 
division of a four-year college may 
not be actually prerequisite for 
upper division work. No one will 
question the right of a four-year 
college to specify the content of 
such subject matter for its own 
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lower division students. However, 
the right of the four-year college 
to specify similar content in non- 
prerequisite courses for junior col- 
lege transfer students can be seri- 
ously questioned. 


Experience has indicated, ap- 
parently to the satisfaction of jun- 
ior college as well as senior college 
instructors, that at least a mini- 
mum lower division background in 
mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry is essential to success in the 
upper division engineering curric- 
ulum. This background can be 
specified in a variety of ways rang- 
ing from a general listing of topics 
to be covered, to instances where 
a given number of pages in a par- 
ticular textbook have been listed as 
a prerequisite. 


Over the years in California the 
former arrangement has proven 
more satisfactory than the latter. 
Practically all California Univer- 
sity instructors, both upper divi- 
sion and lower division, are quite 
willing to provide their colleagues 
in the junior college with general 
outlines of topics which they cover 
in engineering and related courses, 
leaving to the discretion of the jun- 
ior college instructor the manner 
in which these minimum essentials 
shall be covered. 


As an illustration, there are sev- 
eral different lower division mathe- 
matics programs offered by the 
California junior colleges for pre- 
engineering students. The most 
common pattern is a series of four 
three-unit mathematics courses 


covering analytical geometry 
through integral calculus in the 
freshman and sophomore years. 
However, many other patterns may 
be found. One junior college which 
became concerned about the diffi- 
culty its graduates were encounter- 
ing in upper division engineering 
mathematics, recently inaugurated 
a series of four four-unit mathe- 
matics courses which review com- 
prehensively high school mathe- 
matics through trigonometry and 
then include in the last semester 
a thorough introduction to differ- 
ential equations. The encourage- 
ment of such experimentation fre- 
quently leads to an improvement in 
student achievement whether at 
the junior or senior college level. 


A second factor essential to the 
attainment of “‘reasonable success” 
by junior college students who 
transfer to a senior college is a 
continuous follow-up study. In 
other words, tae most effective 
evaluation of standards of achieve- 
ment at the lower division level is 
in terms of performance in upper 
division work. Each year the 
Office of Relations with Schools 
of the University of California 
makes a study of the grade-point 
averages attained at the University 
by junior colleges transfer stu- 
cents. Each junior college in the 
state is informed of the grades 
acnieved by its students who have 
entered the University. In almost 
every case the only pressure needed 
to insure the maintenance of ade- 
quate standards of achievement in 
junior college transfer courses is 
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an examination of the facts. It 
is therefore possible for the Uni- 
versity to place the major respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of ade- 
quate scholastic standards squarely 
upon the shoulders of the junior 
college. Recent studies have indi- 
cated that junior college transfer 
students who would have been eli- 
gible for admission to the Univer- 
sity of California as freshmen, 
have done just as well in their up- 
per division work as students who 
completed the freshman and sopho- 
more years at the University. For 
these reasons, the University’s Of- 
fice of Admissions confidently fol- 
lows the practice of accepting with- 
out question any course which a 
California junior college desig- 
nates as a transfer course. 


A third factor, pertinent to 
“standards of achievement” is the 
use of examinations for admission 
to upper division curricula. For 
several years the College of En- 
gineering of the University of Cali- 
fornia has required a series of 
achievement examinations for ad- 
mission to the junior year. These 
examinations have been required 
of lower division students in the 
University as well as of junior col- 
lege transfer students. The exam- 
inations measure lower division 
achievement in the five subject 
areas of English, mathematics, en- 
gineering graphics, physics, and 
chemistry, and correlate rather 
highly with success in the upper 
division engineering curriculum. 
The tests are sufficiently general 
so that instead of standardizing 
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the lower division engineering cur- 
riculum they have actually pro- 
moted greater flexibility, due to 
the fact that students who have 
completed a lower division engi- 
neering curriculum of a somewhat 
unconventional nature have an op- 
portunity to indicate on the tests 
their readiness for upper division 
engineering courses. 


It is interesting to note that the 
School of Business Administration 
at UCLA is currently developing 
a similar series of tests, but these 
tests will not be used as a criterion 
for admission until they have been 
validated sufficiently with the up- 
per division curriculum. 


No discussion of “standards of 
achievement” can proceed very far 
without the interjection of grades 
and grading systems. Senior col- 
lege instructors and administrators 
are frequently disturbed by what 
they consider to be an inferior 
basis of assigning grades to stu- 
dents in the junior colleges. In 
dealing with this problem it is once 
again necessary to keep in mind 
the basic differences between the 
educational objectives and student 
characteristics of the junior col- 
lege as contrasted with the four- 
year college and university. Since 
much of the grading done in in- 
stitutions of higher learning is on 
a somewhat relative basis, it is not 
expected that the average junior 
college transfer student will re- 
ceive as high grades in senior col- 
lege as he did in junior college. 
Admittedly this differential for a 
given junior college should not be 
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too great. Studies in California, for 
example, indicate that student 
grades attained in junior college 
are, on the average, about one-half 
of a letter grade higher than sub- 
sequent grades received at the Uni- 
versity. The important element, of 
course, is not the grades which a 
transfer student received in junior 
college, but rather the grades which 
he obtains in his upper division 
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work. So long as junior college 
transfer students maintain grades 
ine their upper division courses 
which compare favorably with 
grades obtained in the same courses 
by students who completed their 
lower division work at a four-year 
college, there need be no concern 
about any minor differences in 
grading standards between the jun- 
ior and senior colleges. 








From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


R ecentty, Senator Taft said in 
an interview in Washington: 
““Anyone who calls himself an iso- 
lationist today is an idiot.” If any 
additional force were needed for 
this observation, it could have been 
found in a two-day meeting, No- 
vember 15th and 16th, at the De- 
partment of State. Representatives 
of nearly two hundred organiza- 
tions were present. One is amazed 
at the multiplicity of organizations 
interested in one way or another 
in international relations. ‘Some 
are well known; others are never 
heard about except on occasions 
when invitations are issued exten- 
sively. 

Educational associations must 
keep in close contact with a very 
large number of governmental 
agencies. If they do not, they will 
soon find themselves and their 
constituencies far behind the times 
on many important matters. The 
interests of education and govern- 
ment are inextricably tied together 
in numerous ways. For this rea- 
son, the Department of State has 
established the practice of inviting 
educators to informal discussions 
about once each year. Sometimes 
the gatherings are held on or about 
the time important policies are to 
be announced. This was the case 
in 1947 when Mr. George C. Mar- 
shall, then Secretary of State, an- 
nounced the plan for economic 
recovery with special reference to 
certain European countries. Were 
the delegates of various organiza- 


tions, educational and otherwise, 
called together from all parts of 
the Nation to test public reaction 
about the announcement? Some of 
us who attended felt that this was 
at least one purpose. 

At the November gathering, 
wide distribution was made of 
Gordon Gray’s Report to the Presi- 
dent on Foreign Economic Policies. 
This document should be read with 
discriminating attention by every 
American citizen because it shows 
clearly how intimately related for- 
eign policies are with the deepest 
interests of each citizen and his 
cherished institutions. While it 
presents a review of the past three 
years of the Marshall Plan and 
forecasts certain developments un- 
til 1952, it reaches far beyond this 
supposed terminal date to envisage 
what our long-range policies must 
be. The more formal addresses de- 
livered by Secretary of State Ache- 
son and others from the Depart- 
ment brought this viewpoint into 
sharp focus. Our impression was 
that attempts were being made to 
test a segment of public reaction 
to new developments and policies. 
When one brings together in his 
thinking several of the recommen- 
dations of the Gray Report, the 
points of emphasis in the addresses 
from the Department of State and 
the general direction of the dis- 
cussion groups, he feels justified 
in reaching the above stated con- 
clusion. The language of diplomats 
cannot always be identified with 
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specific terms; one is usually com- 
pelled to draw inferences from 
circumstances and the way propos- 
als are made. 


Therefore, this writer came 
away from the conferences asking 
himself what they were all about 
anyway; What’s in the air; what 
new proposals will probably be 
made to the American people. If 
certain inferences were not of vital 
interest to junior colleges, there 
would probably be little justifica- 
tion to make use of this space to 
write about them. Because they 
are vital, we are dedicating this 
section of the Journal to a con- 
sideration of some issues in our 
foreign policies which will affect 
junior colleges profoundly. What 
are these issues and proposals and 
in what ways will they influence 
education in general and junior 
colleges in particular? 


As this writer recalls, the Ameri- 
can people were staggered by the 
size and proposed duration of the 
original Marshall Plan. He remem- 
bers vividly some of the debates 
in Congress. There have been at- 
tempts to reduce the appropria- 
tions during the past three years 
but with little success. Now, ac- 
cording to the Gray Report and by 
pronouncements at the conferences 
of the Department of State, eco- 
nomic assistance will have to run 
from three to four years beyond 
the end of the original deadline. 
The program has already cost ap- 
proximately $40 billion to the end 
of the first half of 1950. It has 
another year and a half to run. 
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Add to that three or four years 
more; although the amounts year 
by year may not be as large as for 
1950, and one can contemplate a 
tax on himself and other Ameri- 
cans in the neighborhood of $100 
billion! Sharp controversies have 
arisen over some proposals to re- 
examine foreign policies. These are 
too well publicized to need com- 
ments. 


If the $100 billion were the only 
cost involved, that would be one 
thing of gigantic proportions. 
However, coupled with this outlay 
of direct aid to foreign countries 
is the fact that while the greater 
per cent of this money was paid 
to American agriculture and indus- 
try and about one-half of shipping 
costs to American ship lines, the 
tax-payers who provided the 
money also paid greatly inflated 
prices for goods consumed at home. 
These inflated prices were tied to 
the foreign economic program 
under the excuse that scarcity of 
goods had been created. In simple 
language, the tax-payer bought 
a loaf of bread to be channeled to 
the consumer through a foreign 
government and then paid a much 
higher price for the loaf he needed 
for himself. In order to keep pro- 
duction at a high level so that 
ample supplies would be available 
for foreign shipments and _ for 
home consumption, price supports 
were extended by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to commodity producers. 
The tax-payer again had to foot 
the bill for large surpluses siphoned 
from commodity products. The 
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excuse of scarcity was put forth 
and the consumer went deeper into 
his pockets to meet the increased 
cost, or else by this time he had 
to curtail consumption which hap- 
pened, for example, in the use of 
potatoes for food purposes. 


But this is not the whole story. 
The delegates were told that Rus- 
sia and her satellites had made it 
very clear that they would not 
cooperate in the establishment of 
a peaceful world. The long list of 
vetoes in United Nations, the at- 
titude of Russia in the Korean war 
and many other instances of non- 
cooperation have made it. clear 
that security can be found only in 
armed force. In fact, it is stated 
that to deal with Russia at all it is 
necessary to have available the 
required military power to enforce 
decisions. This is a very blunt man- 
ner of saying a diplomatic truth, 
but it is precisely the meaning. 
Even though the Marshall Plan 
has created more stable economic 
conditions in Europe, there is still 
such a sense of insecurity that a 
re-armed Europe backed to the 
hilt by American military strength 
is the only way to create confidence 
and bring back the will to take 
needed economic risks. 


As a result of this conclusion, 
what is happening? In the United 
States the tax-payer faces a bill 
of approximately $50 billion for 
military preparations and action 
this present fiscal year. In addi- 
tion to economic aid for civilian 
recovery, past, present and future, 
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enormous amounts of money and 
finished military goods must be 
provided for European nations. 
Here again, Old Man _ Inflation 
puts in his appearance. It is said 
that funds provided last summer 
for supplementary appropriations, 
let us say for 1,000 airplanes, were 
reduced by inflation to the pur- 
chase of about 700. Marshall An- 
drews of The Washington Post 
points out in Ordnance that the 
defense dollar of 1949 compared to 
the dollar of 1939 is worth 33 
cents. “The soldier, sailor and air- 
man who cost the tax-payer $3300 
a year in 1939 on the basis of over- 
all expenditures per man, cost 
$10,000 in 1949.” The goal of 
3,000,000 men in full-time military 
service has been set. If they were 
to remain in the United States, 
costs for maintaining this force 
would be much less than what they 
inevitably will be because large 
numbers will be stationed in vari- 
ous parts of the world. Anyone 
who can read figures and add, can 
readily understand what will hap- 
pen to his income tax deductions 
and to the inflated prices he will 
pay for the necessities of life. 


The end results will be felt in 
all educational institutions — in 
prices for food, fuel, books and 
supplies, in reduced gifts for cur- 
rent expenses and for buildings 
and endowments, in additional in- 
creases for salaries. Educators be- 
long to the salaried groups which 
are caught in the income tax nets 
with no hope of escape. They pay 
in full. The junior college adminis- 
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trator or teacher who tries to 
brush off present world situations 
and trends with the thought that 
they do not affect him is an idiot. 
When one is compelled to pay three 
times more each year for Federal 
income taxes than he can possibly 
save for retirement, the force of 
world conditions directly on him 
economically is inescapable. Unless 
drastic controls are placed in ef- 
fect on prices, wages and profits, 
colleges in 1951 will face a very 
difficult year indeed. This state- 
ment is not made to discourage 
colleges, but rather as a word of 
caution in planning for the months 
ahead. 


Then, we might take a glance 
at the size of the proposed armed 
forces — 3,000,000 men, even if 
world conditions improve. The 
question is, where will they come 
from? Selective Service believes 
that approximately 900,000 men 
must be brought into the armed 
forces each year if the proposed 
national goal is maintained. Pres- 
ently, the number of young men 
arriving at the age of 19 annually 
is approximately 1,000,000. About 
the lowest average rate of rejec- 
tions of men for the services has 
been around 17 per cent. Should 
this rate hold in the future, it is 
plain that every qualified man will 
be taken into military services. 
The man power problem is one of 
the toughest facing the Nation — 
men for an expanding industrial 
economy, for the armed forces and, 
let it be hoped, for further educa- 
tion. 


dll 


In respect to the man power 
problem two or three solutions 
have been proposed. One is that 
the length of service in the mili- 
tary be extended to three years 
and thereby reduce the numbers 
to be inducted annually. Apparent- 
ly, this plan would be unfair. Why 
should some of the young men be 
required to serve for three years 
and others be permitted to escape 
military service? A second plan 
is Universal Military Training. It 
would act as a drag-net to bring 
into the several services at least 
for several months or even a year 
all the youth who arrive at the 
age of 18 .years. From basic train- 
ing, men would be assigned for 
further service in some branch 
of the armed forces, to industry 
or to go to school. A third pro- 
posal is that all men be drafted at 
the age of 18 or at graduation from 
high school, if graduation were be- 
tween the 18th and 20th birthdays. 
They would serve for full two 
years, then be placed in the re- 
serves, but would be free to attend 
college or to follow any kind of 
employment they wished. A fourth 
plan has been advocated by several 
organizations and by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. It 
has received considerable atten- 
tion, but what success it may have 
in Congress is not known. 


This plan aims to give young 
men a choice, except under con- 
ditions of total mobilization, in 
the manner in which they may se- 
cure proper military training. At 
the age of 18, or on graduating 
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from high school, he would know 
that he would have to receive at 
least a year of military training 
or its equivalent. He could: (1) 
enlist in any branch of the regular 
services; (2) enlist in the National 
Guard, continue with civilian em- 
ployment or education and secure 
his military training at the same 
time; (3) apply for admission to 
any one of the service academies 
and if successful, secure his edu- 
cation and military training con- 
currently; (4) apply for admission 
to college, a junior college, or a 
technical institute which had mili- 
tary training programs-r— 
R.O.T.C., N.R.O.T.C., or some oth- 
er form of specialized program; if 
admitted, he would receive his 
education and military training 
concurrently just as he would if 
he were attending a _ military 
school or one of the service acad- 
emies; (5) enter a basic training 
program for one year of continu- 
ous training. Any college not wish- 
ing to have military training on 
its campus would have this privi- 
lege; any young man not wishing 
to take military training with his 
education would have his choice. 
He could take his military training 
before going to college. Provision 
could be made for conscientious 
objectors to render service in some 
form of non-combat activity. Con- 
siderable discussion has taken 
place regarding the role of young 
women in national security. This 
is a serious question which every 
junior college with women stu- 
dents should ponder. Many women 
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believe that it is unfair for all 
young men to be required to spend 
one or more years in military serv- 
ice with no equal length of time 
required of young women in some 
form of national service. The 
answer to this problem will prob- 
ably come from women themselves. 


Colleges have something to think 
seriously about. Present world ten- 
sions are bound to last for a long 
time. Even if East or West could 
now defeat its opponent by mili- 
tary action, the problems would be 
intensified in many respects. The 
cost in money, property and lives 
would be staggering. The respon- 
sibility of the victor would be 
enormous; its resources depleted 
to a point that generations would 
be saddled almost with a state of 
slave labor. The vanquished would 
face a like or even worse condition 
if such were possible. It is obvious 
that the last grain of patience and 
the greatest degree of intelligence 
must be consumed to prevent a 
conflict of armed forces. Leaders 
who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of national policies and 
security are sure that the develop- 
ment of the greatest possible na- 
tional and international strength 
among the free nations is the sur- 
est way to prevent war. However 
sound this thesis may be, it is cer- 
tain that the United States has 
embarked on its greatest peace- 
time military program. It is des- 
tined to affect every citizen and 
every institution. Indeed, anyone 


who calls himself an isolationist - 


today is an idiot! 








The Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


New Office Address. The Washing- 
ton Office of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges is now 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. The building 
in which the office is housed was 
purchased by The American Coun- 
cil on Education, remodeled for the 
use of the Council and six or seven 
other educational associations. The 
new location will make possible 
closer cooperation between several 
of the national associations. A 
common mailing room will tend to 
expedite the work. The headquar- 
ters building is three blocks north 
of the Mayflower Hotel on the 
northeast corner of 17th Street 
and Massachusetts Avenue. It is 
an elevator-serviced building and 
the Office of the American Asso- 
ciation is located on the second 
floor. 

National Convention. The annual 
convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges will be 
held at Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa, March 4 to 8, 
1951. With the exception of minor 
details, all arrangements have been 
completed at this writing. The 
Board of Directors and the Com- 
mittee on Coordination of Re- 
search decided at the summer meet- 
ing in Chicago last July to have 
fewer addresses by visiting speak- 
ers and more time for discussions 
in some 20 groups. The various 
Committees on Research and Serv- 
ice identified the areas of discus- 


sion and these were submitted to 
the membership last October for 
selection. Members were asked 
also to identify other areas in 
which they might be interested. 
Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday 
morning, March 6th and 7th, will 
be devoted to the discussion groups. 
They are as follows: 
Administration Committee: (1) 
Public Relations Techniques; (2) 
Supervision of Junior Colleges by 
State and other Agencies; (3) 
Principles of Organizing and Guid- 
ing Athletic Conferences; (4) 
Making Junior College Adjust- 
ments to National Defense. 
Curriculum Committee: (1) De- 
veloping a Program of Electronics; 
(2) Developing a Program of 
Nursing; (3) Uses of Various 
Types of Instructional Materials; 
(4) Problems and Practices in 
Cooperative Education; (5) Gen- 
eral Education for Technical- 
Terminal Students; (6) General 
Education in the Small Junior Col- 
lege; (7) Instructional Problems 
in the Independent College. 
Legislation Committee: (1) Prob- 
lems and Experiences in State Leg- 
islatures Affecting Junior Col- 
leges; (2) Specia] Legislation 
Affecting Independent Junior Col- 
leges; (3) Federal Legislation for 
Junior Colleges. 

Student Personnel Committee: (1) 
Organization and Operation of 
Student Personnel Services; (2) 
Admission Problems in Indepen- 
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dent Junior Colleges; (3) Coun- 
seling and Testing Students; (4) 
Job Placement and Follow-up of 
Former Students and Graduates. 


Teacher Preparation Committee: 
(1) Elements of a Good Pre-serv- 
ice Program for Junior College 
Instructors; (2) Certification of 
Junior College Teachers in the 
Various States; (3) Elements of 
a Good In-Service Program for 
Junior College Instructors; (4) 
Development of a Two-Year 
Graduate Degree Program for 
Junior College Instructors. 


Each delegate has been invited 
to enroll in one area only and to 
remain with this group during the 
two sessions on Tuesday afternoon 
and Wednesday morning. Dr. Karl 
Bigelow, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has been secured 
to give the final report and cri- 
tique for all discussion groups. 
Thursday morning, March 8th, 
has been reserved for Dr. Bigelow’s 
report to the convention. 


Sunday and Monday, March 4th 
and 5th, will be used by the Board 
of Directors and the Committees 
on Research and Service and the 
Editorial Board for extensive dis- 
cussions. This is a departure from 
former practices in that two full 
days will be devoted to committee 
work instead of one day. The 
Board and Committees will also 
meet on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, March 8th, following the 
close of the convention at noon. 
It was decided at the summer meet- 
ing to make maximum use of the 
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annual convention for committee 
work in view of the increasing 
difficulty of financing full attend- 
ance at the summer meetings. _ 


Main address at the convention 
will be given by the following 
speakers: Dr. Kenneth McFarland, 
Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, 
Kansas, will speak on the subject, 
“Which Knew Not Joseph” at the 
informal dinner, Monday night, 
March 5th. Dr. McFarland is the 
outstanding humorist in American 
education. Special entertainment 
will be furnished by Northwestern 
Junior College, Orange City, Iowa, 
with Dutch Dancers in native cos- 
tumes. The keynote address on 
Tuesday morning will be delivered 
by Dr. Virgil Hancher, President, 
The Iowa State University, lowa 
City, on “The Case of Western 
Democracy vs. Russian Commun- 
ism.” Dr. Hancher is a distin- 
guished attorney as well as one 
of America’s leading university 
presidents. His address will treat 
objectively the salient issues be- 
tween the East and the West. On 
the afternoon of Wednesday, 
March 7th, the convention will hear 
the new president of The Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Dr. 
Arthur S. Adams, former presi- 
dent of the University of New 
Hampshire, former provost of Cor- 
nell University, and former officer 
in the United States Navy. Dr. 
Adams will speak on, “The Con- 
tinuing Services of American Ed- 
ucation.”’ The banquet speaker will 
be Dr. Livingston Blair, vice presi- © 
dent for the Junior Red Cross and 
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Educational Relations of the 
American National Red _ Cross, 
Washington, D. C. The subject 
will be, “The Role of Education 
for National Security through the 
Local Community.” 


Musical programs will be pro- 
vided for each of the main sessions 
of the convention by organizations 
from Fort Dodge Junior College, 
Burlington Junior College, Grand 
View College, and Graceland Col- 
lege, all of Iowa. 


Miss Willeta Straham, Musca- 
tine Junior College, and a com- 
mittee have made arrangements 
for entertainment of women dele- 
gates and visitors. A breakfast, 
luncheon, tea, tour of the city and 
a theater party have been ar- 
ranged. 


Mr. Paul B. Sharar, dean, Clin- 
ton Junior College, and president 
of the Iowa Junior College Asso- 
ciation, has made extensive plans 
through his committees for the en- 
tertainment and comfort of dele- 
gates and visitors. Mr. Charles 
Hill, dean, Creston Junior College, 
is chairman of the Hospitality 
Committee; Mr. Howard Hughes, 
director, Fort Dodge Junior Col- 
lege, chairman of the general serv- 
ice committee; Mr. Walter B. Ham- 
mer, dean, Estherville Junior Col- 
lege, is chairman of the publicity 
committee. 


Accounts of their stewardship 
for the past year will be given by 
Dr. Eugene B. Chaffee, president 
of the Association; Dr. C. C. Col- 
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vert, Director of Research; Dr. 
James W. Reynolds, Editor of The 
Junior College Journal; Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Marston, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee; Dr. Theodore 
H. Wilson, Convention Secretary; 
and Dr. Jesse P. Bogue, Executive 
Secretary. 


Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois, published “The Functions 
of the Junior College in Illinois,’ 
a 29-page booklet in November, 
1950. The publication contains 
seven articles by Illinois educators, 
a foreword by Hal O. Hall, Super- 
intendent of Bellville Township 
High School and Junior College, 
and a summary by Professor E. A. 
Lichty of the State Normal Uni- 
versity. A considerable amount of 
space is devoted to the role of the 
junior colleges in preparing stu- 
dents for advanced study in uni- 
versities. Some of these articles 
are well documented with letters 
from leading universities in which 
their position is stated with re- 
spect to recognition of credits 
earned in Junior colleges. 


Connors State Library. Special 
efforts are being made to build up 
the library at Connors State Agri- 
cultural College, Warner, Okla- 
homa, under the librarianship of 
Mrs. Lula K. Pratt. The number 
of volumes exceeds 6,000 and 500 
new volumes are now in process 
of being catalogued. Since Mrs. 
Pratt became librarian in 1949, 
more than 1,300 net gain in books 
has been made. The college is now 
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building a new $175,000 library. 
The Connors Collegian, student 
publication, for November 14th, 
carried a picture of President 
Jacob Johnson turning the first 
spadeful of sod at groundbreaking 
ceremonies for the new library 
building. 


Dr. Denmark Honored. Dr. Anne 
D. Denmark, President of Ander- 
son College, Anderson, South Car- 
olina, was recently honored by the 
Baptist Convention of that state. 
She was elected as vice president 
of the State Convention, the first 
woman ever to hold a state office 
in this religious body. Dr. Den- 
mark is the only woman college 
president in South Carolina and 
has been a pioneer and leader in 
junior college education in the 
state. She has served as president 
of Anderson since 1928, pioneered 
the organization of the junior col- 
lege in 1930, and has been a presi- 
dent of the Southern Association 
of Colleges for Women. 


Enrollment Trends. The Ayer 
School Census for 1950, published 
by N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc., gives 
an interesting analysis of attend- 
ance at 173 independent schools. 
Senior colleges have been excluded 
from the tabulations of enrollments 
at the boarding schools and junior 
colleges. Twenty-six boarding jun- 
ior colleges show a decline of 11.9 
per cent over that of 1949. This 
figure is in line with the probable 
decrease in enrollments at all jun- 
ior colleges in the United States, 
public and private. Schools in New 
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England have maintained the best 
record for any section of the coun- 
try. Schools charging $1,200 or 
more per year have better records 
than those charging less. Those 
with 200 or more students have 
better records than those with 
smaller enrollments. 


Japan Junior Colleges. ‘Various 
Problems in American Junior Col- 
leges”’ is the subject of an address 
delivered by Dr. Walter C. Eells, 
former Executive Secretary of this 
Association, before the Private 
Junior College Association of Ja- 
pan at the autumn meeting for 
1950. A copy of the address which 
has come to the Washington Office 
is printed in Japanese. The As- 
sociation is composed of 139 ac- 
credited junior colleges. Recently 
this reporter had the pleasure of 
meeting and greeting a distin- 
guished visitor from Japan, Mr. 
Manabu Maruyama, a teacher at 
Kumamoto Junior College, Kuma- 
moto City, Japan. He is making 
a study of junior colleges in the 
United States. Mr. Maruyama 
brought greetings and best wishes 
from the Japan Junior College As- 
sociation signed by Mr. Tadahiko 
Homma, Chief Secretary. Arrange- 
ments have been made for Mr. 
Maruyama to visit a number of 
junior colleges while he is in this 
country. 


East Texas Symphony. A program 
of the concert on November 21st 
by the East Texas Regional Sym- 
phony Orchestra has come to the . 
Washington Office. The orchestra, 
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composed of 76 instrumentalists, 
is sponsored by Tyler Junior Col- 
lege, Tyler, Texas. The attention 
of this reporter has been called 
to a considerable number of sim- 
ilar organizations in various com- 
munities which are sponsored by 
junior colleges. The Montgomery 
County, Maryland, Symphony of 
some 90 players is sponsored by 
the Montgomery Junior College. 
Interest is hereby expressed in this 
movement with request for infor- 
mation from all junior colleges 
which are sponsors of symphony 
orchestras. 


Bellville Evening School. The Jun- 
ior College of Bellville Township, 
Illinois, started the Evening School 
in 1946 with an enrollment of 65 
people; in 1947 the enrollment 
moved ahead to 755 students; the 
first semester of this present year 
has seen an enrollment of 850 stu- 
dents. One reason the school has 
grown is due to the work of the 
Advisory Committee which made 
a survey of the community and 
found out what the people were in- 
terested in studying. A public re- 
lations campaign was launched 
with posters, newspaper stories 
and movie trailers which were run 
in the three movie houses free of 
charge. It is estimated by Mr. 
Hal O. Hall, Superintendent, that 
nearly 30,000 people saw the movie 
trailers. Last spring the people of 
Bellville Township voted 15 to 1 
to enlarge the district from 36 
square miles to 117, thereby in- 
creasing the assessed valuation of 
the property from $87 million to 
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$118 million. Great influence in 
the election was created by the de- 
sire of the people in the annexed 
territory to secure tuition-free jun- 
ior college education for their 
children. 


Athletic Handbook. The handbook 
for 1950 of the National Junior 
College Athletic Association is well 
worth reading. It covers 51 printed 
pages with regulations, controls 
and directives outlined in great de- 
tail. These regulations relate not 
only to athletic contests in gen- 
eral, but also to the intercollegiate 
sports sponsored by the Associa- 
tion. These are basketball, boxing, 
golf, gymnastics, swimming, ten- 
nis, track and field events. It is 
understood that football is not 
sponsored by the National Junior 
College Athletic Association. The 
Little Rose Bowl and other inter- 
sectional bowl games are not under 
the sponsorship of this Association. 
Mr. Reed K. Swenson, president 
of the Association and director of 
athletics at Weber College, Ogden, 
Utah, is writing his dissertation on 
athletic problems in junior col- 
leges. 


Publicity for Junior Colleges. 
‘“‘New Colleges for a New Amer- 
ica” by Dwayne Orton, Director of 
Education for International Busi- 
ness Machines, was in Saturday 
Review of Literature, September 
9th. Two articles on junior and 
community colleges were in the 
October 16th issue of Life. “‘Com- 
munity Colleges on the Way?” by 
Homer Kempfer was in the Sep- 
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tember issue of School and College 
Management. The Maryland Teach- 
er for November carries “Junior’s 
a Big Boy Now” by James W. Mile- 
ham, dean of Hagerstown Junior 
College, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
School Life for November has 
“Community College Education— 
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A National Need” by William R. 
Wood and Homer Kempfer, both 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 
October’s The Education Digest 
carries a reprint from the Junior 
College Journal, “The Junior Col- 
lege and Educational Opportunity” 
by Earl J. McGrath. 











Notes on the Authors 


MARION GAITHER KENNEDY 


This month’s editorial, Gearing for 
Action in Critical Periods, is written by 
DOROTHY BELL who has been president 
of Bradford Junior College, Bradford, 
Massachusetts, since 1940. Miss Bell is 
vice president of the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges and chairman 
of the Committee on Co-ordination and 
Research. 


BEVERLY E. FISHER, author of 
Communications Courses for Junior Col- 
leges, is an instructor at Santa Monica 
City College, and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Conference on 
College Composition and Communication. 


In line with the current revision of 
college curriculums, Miss Fisher sug- 
gests broadening the required first-year 
English course to meet the linguistic 
demands made upon students not only 
in their own locality but by society in 
general. 


In Consumer Problems in General 
Education ARCH W. TROELSTRUP ex- 
plains how Stephens College successfully 
established a course which cut across 
departmental lines thus enabling stu- 
dents in a two-year program to have the 
benefit of several consumer-related 
courses. 


Mr. Troelstrup is chairman of the Con- 
sumer Education Department at Ste- 
phens College, Columbia, Missouri, and 
author of a forthcoming textbook on 
Consumer Problems for Family Living. 
He is also a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Council for 
Social Studies. 


ZOE G. TSAGOS explains how The 
Course in Living Classics at Union Junior 
College was instituted during the academ- 
ic year 1949-50 to discover how suc- 
cessful a non-tuitional course in the 
reading and discussion of classics would 
prove to be with the townspeople of 
Cranford, New Jersey. 


Dr. Tsagos is professor of history and 
economics at Union Junior College. 


In Mississippi Legislation Charts a 
Comprehensive Program, L. O. TODD 
discusses a recent statute which covers 
the entire range of junior college inter- 
ests. 


Dr. Todd is president of East Central 
Junior College, Decatur, Mississippi. 


How Can Standards of Achievement 
by Students in Lower Division Work Be 
Made to Mean the Same to Junior and 
Senior Colleges? is part of a speech pre- 
sented by HAROLD P. RODES at the 
Junior College Conference at A. and M. 
College of Texas, October 9, 1950. 


Mr. Rodes, a former contributor to the 
Journal, is Assistant Director of Rela- 
tions with Schools and assistant profes- 
sor of engineering at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


The material in Reading Interests of 
Technical Institute Freshmen, 1950, was 
taken from RAYMONA E. HULL’S doc- 
toral dissertation for the Ed.D. degree at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University. 

Miss Hull is at present an instructor in 
Communication Skills at the Agricultural 
and Technical Institute of the State Uni- 
versity of New York, Canton, New York. 

In A Proposal for Electronics Training 
in Junior Colleges, H. O. JOHNSON, Edu- 
cationist in the U. S. Navy Department, 
explains how to set up a two-year course 
of study in electronics and lists the equip- 
ment and books necessary for such train- 
ing. 

This Note was inadvertently omitted in 
the December Journal. GEORGE UH. 
WALKER, JR. has presented some inter- 
esting data concerning the negro junior 
college and its place in the junior col- 
lege movement in his article, Analysis of 
Negro Junior College Growth. Dr. Walker 
is professor of English at Southern Uni- 
versity. | 
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Nelson, Lester W. “Secondary- 
School-College Relationships.”’ 
College and University, XXVI 
(October, 1950), 67-71. 


In this paper the Principal of 
the Scarsdale, New York, High 
School presents some timely sug- 
gestions concerning better rela- 
tions between high schools and 
colleges. 


First, Nelson states that many 
secondary school people feel a real 
need for concise and clear state- 
ments from each college concern- 
ing: (1) the basic educational 
objective of the college, (2) the 
admission requirements of the col- 
lege in order of their importance, 
(3) the procedure followed by the 
college in processing candidates 
for admission. He points out that 
these matters are often difficult 
or impossible to clear up by exam- 
ination of the catalog. 


Second, it is recommended that 
colleges notify secondary schools 
of the disposition made of appli- 
cations for admission perhaps by 
means of a carbon copy of the let- 
ter to the applicant. 


Third, reports from colleges 
covering the work of their former 
students are of great help to sec- 
ondary schools. 


Fourth, the provision of oppor- 
tunities for secondary schools to 
furnish guidance to their gradu- 


ates concerning the work available 
to them in the colleges is of great 
value. This has the advantage of 
coordinating the work of the high 
school with that of the college in 
a way that reflects credit to both. 


Nelson makes some suggestions 
to secondary school people which 
offer some possibilities to the alert 
college administration. In the first 
place he suggests that one person 
be designated in the high school 
whose duty it is to become 
thoroughly familiar with colleges 
and college admissions personnel. 


His second suggestion is that 
secondary school people should 
visit college campuses in order to 
familiarize themselves with the 
program and facilities about which 
they must advise their students. 


Third, it is advocated that sec- 
ondary schools keep in closer touch 
with their graduates not only to 
help them but also to evaluate the 
program of the school. 

Finally it is argued that a more 
fruitful source of good school and 
college relationships than the tra- 
ditional College Day would be the 
developing of conferences between 
college admissions personnel and 
high school guidance officers. 


Campbell, Angus. “Know Your 
Public.” College Public Relations 
Quarterly, II (October, 1950), 10- 


13. 
The Director of the Survey Re 
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search Center of the University of 
Michigan points out some reasons for 
careful analysis of the effects of pub- 
lic relations procedures and of the 
usual methods of measuring such ef- 
fects. 


The first of three criteria listed by 
Campbell as being commonly applied 
is the notion that a necessary and 
sufficient condition for excellence in 
a public relations program is broad 
coverage. He gives as an example of 
a possible fallacy in this point of view, 
the case of a Treasury Department 
publication, two issues of which were 
distributed to 25,000,000 homes. When 
a survey was made of 650 households 
which had received the publication, 83 
per cent of the people said they had 
never seen it. Campbell points out 
ae + «és the ability of the 
common man to ignore those things 
which do not strike his immediate 
interest is profound.” 


Second, the author points out that 
the effectiveness of a program can be 
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assessed only through adequate sam- 
pling of public opinion. The persons 
who are easily accessible do not repre- 
sent general public opinion nor can 
trust be placed in the statements of 
those who write letters and telegrams 


as truly representative of the feelings 
of the great masses of people. 


Third, a program is too often con- 
sidered adequate if no one complains. 
This may be indifference rather than 
disapproval. Among the general pub- 
lic there is little disapproval of pub- 
lic libraries. However, 99 per cent of 
all visits by adults to public libraries 
are made by 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation. Less than 25 per cent of the 
adult population claimed to have read 
a public library book during a typi- 
cal year. 


Knowing the public involves real 
research. The research will vary ac- 
cording to the type of public to be 
studied. However, if properly done, 
it can be of real help in developing 
the leadership expected of colleges. 














THE TUITION REFUND PLAN 


Could your SERVICE be better? 


Do you protect parents from losses resulting from absence or 
withdrawal? They can be protected by our Tuition Refund Plan 


at no cost to your college. 


Under the Plan parents are reimbursed for losses of more than one 
week when caused by sickness or accident. Not only does the Plan 
improve your college’s educational service; it also protects your 
goodwill by answering the awkward questions about adjustments before 
they can be asked. 


Over 250 schools and colleges have installed the Tuition Refund 
Plan as a means of better service to parents and security for them- 
selves. You owe it to your college to know all about it. Write for 
Booklet J 51 that will give you complete information. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS PLANS FACULTY PROTECTION PLANS 
CAMP PLANS 
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__- symbolizing the ascent of learning, stands for the steady 
climb of excellence of the JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
All teachers and instructors in colleges and universities should be 
regular readers of the JOURNAL. 

“I have been a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDU- 
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American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teac >2rs 
and investigators. Membership open to teachers on facul- 
ties of accredited junior colleges. 


39,000 Members 418 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 














